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CATALOGUES. 





TTER’S CATALOGUE of New and Second-hand 

BOOKS (No. 119, for FEBRUARY) at reduced prices, post 
free. Sport and Travel a Speciality. —Wriitam Porrer, 30, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 


pesaren BOOKS | and PERIODICALS 
moderate 





a 
DULAU & 0O0., 37, BOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South ee 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxf 
CATALOGUES post free on poenee ~al 








AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


h-class’ 
aa rama 1. uare, 4, Bolt treet, 
ltastrated or viher Publion ae cee ae 
and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at perat _— 


Advice and assistance te 
‘ given tc anyone wishing ge caumenes oie 


= fi 
wt o promiose tor Batterial Oiees, tree. Advertising 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 





Hee the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—A A NEW 


MANUAL 17, Road, 
Fulham. Anhegmphe pordend 0 lage eiaty ke eee ae 


YPE-WRITING ora tly and ‘ 
ft neriaee ied Pp 4 P _ French A yey & i=. 
forencea Mice M.S, 1k Morten, Drone nw, snmoles and re- 


O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 








LETTRES.—A Gentl: cing REA 
aons jadiepenenbic to Students Orne = ure Be one 

vilised wor! , requires mod xtent. 
‘The Work has met, 90 far as it has at as at present go one, 6, With the highest 


by letter adenine or Solicitors ox on x4 
‘opi by & Van | ity Solicitors, 23, se oul) Street, Lo et B.C. 


RENCH in THREE MONTHS.—FRENCH in 





anes re. = pare NEW SsYSTEM. 
Any age. Success ain. Commended by 


Priva‘ «uN Je post. 
the ately on Oxford Street, London, W. we 


MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUOCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
The well-known Lknown Artist tin PHOTOGRAVURE now stronised b 
tant, Platoon rtant Plates always on view. 
Poems BLOOKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 





by the 
Im- 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & OO. su the cheapest and 
po which are peck adap’ din the yey | 
and publication of and Diocesan ae 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
ImMpRovED Rapip PHoTo-MECHANIOAL PROOEss, 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
IWustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., 
é&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 








BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Advertisements are inserted under this heading at 4d. per line, prepaid. 





OR SALE.—The ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
—_ from 1842 to 1897 well bound.—Towxars, North Farm, 





Bf®itis8& MOS EU M. 


The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from TUESDAY, 
Marcu Ist, to FRIDAY, Marcu 4th, inclusive. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 

Librarian and Secretary. 


ARTS. 


Prinei 
British Museum, 22nd February, 1898. 
Rer4t ACADEMY 


NOTICE 4 ARTISTS. 

The DAYS for RECEIVING caress. DRAWINGS, &c., are 
Feepel. SATURDAY. and MONDAY, M on Se 26th, and 28th, 
and for SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, Marca Forms and labels 
can 4 Psat oe from the Academy dt daring the the tmonth of of March on 
receipt of a stamped and directed eu 





of 





RerAt ACADEMY of ARTS. 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS® WORKS. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 

From 9 a.m. to 6 p.m, 





OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, F Piccadilly, W. 


eu ord, at 3 Sigh — Pesta J. 


THURSDAY praen, 
D.Sc. S.. Professor of 


Professor of Modern 

rpool.—FIRST of THREE LECTURES « on * BNGLISE 
ITERS.” - Half-a-Guinea. 

\ Subscription to all the Courses | in the ) Season, Two Guineas. 


Gus HOSPITAL.—~ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
Tg SHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 196—8IX OPEN ‘SCHOLAR. 
£30) in Arts.—Particu of Examination 


List 
Three (£150, £60, an 4a - and Three (£100, o. 
application to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL,—PRELIMINARY 


in Science 





SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held i, tangushont 
Se year. Special Instruction Bice for the July Examina‘ 
‘ee, 16 Guineas, 





HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted in 1600 
for -. iy History Ss. Tredite’ Man ts rela 

President: The a 

fee, the Py : of ‘UTE er, Entrance Fee, 10s. 6d. 

Annual 8. 


Subsite, 

tuses particulars of Publications already issued 
(65 Volumes), ar. jfoll pars of Application may be 
obtained on application to the. Publishers, TTCHELL & 
Hoeues. 100, Wardour Street, W.. v4 to one a the Hono Secre- 
taries, Gxorcx J. ARMYTAGE, FSA. , Clifton Woodhead, "Brighouse. 
and J. P. Rruanps, F.S A., 2, ‘Charlesvilie, Birkoshend 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAIN 


The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 


For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 





HE SONS of Dr. SPIERS are about to Publish 
a SUPPLEMENT to SPIERS'S “ FRENCE. Breen 
and ENGLISH- FRENCH” DICTION ARY.” rE would be very 
grateful for ADDITIONS and CORR. CTIONS.—Please 
address to Professor Vicror Srizrs, King’s College, London 
A latye ont gToRh Firm REQUIRES SERIAL 
SHORT STO. —% futhors gry favited to send M88. to 
G. R., 38, St. John’s Wood P; N.W. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 








BAN K, 
London. 


Lane, 
FWO-AND S-HALE per CENT. INTEREST allowedon DEPOSITS 


repayable on 
A — on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minim 
mnanits talons ces, When not drawn below £100. ¥ ome 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
azerihasiatonsintted monikos ch esmpiocaate 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FoR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND ‘SOCIETY. 
‘HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH | 


The BIRKBECK. ALMANAOK, with full partioulars, post free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA ese from 


per annum, GUINEAS perannum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a ioe or Three Fri ene 
chan, Books sh unin: in ONE SUBSORIPTIO. 

of -S exe TWO | and thus lessen the Oost of 


week]. 
houses of Poa ae 
GUINEAS per ann’ 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terme. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OvrFeReD aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIB’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Steezt; 241, Bkomrrow Roap,8.W.; 
48, Queew Vrororts Sreeet, B.0., Lonpon; and 
at Bartow ArcapE, MaNnonEsTER. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 
CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 
FROM 
PUBLIO AND PRIVATE COLLEOTIONS. 








RECENT ADDITIONS. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. A New Series of 
of Notable Works by the Painter, including many now 


Autot 
on fie ition at the New Gallery. 
The Collection includes— 

OSSETTTS OWN POR- A vuror of FIAMETTA. 
ROR AITS. Sept. 20, 1855, and PORTRAIT of ROBERT 

October, 1861. BROW NING. 
PROSERPINE. SILENCE. 
LADY LITH. Se.) ‘pce 
ae Rirnex THE LAMP of MEMORY. 
THE LOVING CUP. LA Re ree das 


BEATA B 


VEN: US VERTICORDIA. THE ANN TONCIATION. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. Now 
ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by satin 
£. T. DANIELL. 
aay & athe 
¥ 5 COTMA . 
Mo gue i aman 
ik LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 
Complete Prospectus on application. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


read: upwards of One 
How ready, natu re. Photoeraphe” of of Notable atolypes, and 


oy Mem Tint Block For convenience of 
—- the Publications are crmaged phabetically under 
‘Artists’ Names. Post free, One SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Advertisements in this column are inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 


ANTED. spay to of “ aaltae ACADEMY’? for 





llth oe 
EY Office, » 





FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Wie per copy) psid.— 
Acap 
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IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as readers, 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should cuboesthe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


aay the 7 attractions of its columns the following 
may 

Literary articles * (inclading leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment) announcements of forthcoming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
publishing world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 
and magazi correspondence, &c., &c. exceedingly 
valuable feature of the paper is the list o} 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most complete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
price, and pe, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet, Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or rurchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
a'tention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
sul scribers have the privilege of a four. — advertisement 
free each week in this column, ay ote receive & tis 
copy of the large epecial Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 250 illustrations, 


As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
=a Circular and Booksellers’ ord stands un- 
riv 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tar Pustisuers’ OCrecurar can be had by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 

For One Year, post-free to read = of Great 





Britain and Ireland . 8s. 6d. 
» Six Months ditto “ditto. 4s. 6d. 
» Three Months ditto ditto 2s. 6d. 
To America and the Continent, the Annual _ 
sciiption, including postage eee » Is. 0d. 
NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897, 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


THE 


ENGLIS# CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp. Over 224, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
half-roan limp, 68, 6d. net. 


It contains a moch longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, incliding an addition of some 1,4 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or balf-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


‘**The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.”’—Daily News. 

“Such a book is immensely useful to — Na g have to do 
with the literature of the day.”—Athene 

** We need scarcely point out how rn a a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue my as it isnot only 
the names of books which are furnished in these 8, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the —- The — ena ly 
from the United of America are also 
admirable volame.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ * The English aes of Books’ is to and a appre- 
ciated by librarians an literary research 
wherever English ao poy , and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.”’—Scoteman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to = classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in its class the most 


useful of records .....The entire work is, indeed, & precious 
record.” —Notes and Queries. 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Duns n’s House, Fetter Lane, Flset Street, E C, 


Williams & Norgate's Announcements 


PUBLISHED TO DAY. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 64. 
SEMITIC INFLUENCE 
IN HELLENIC MYTHOLOGY. 


With Special Reference to the Recent Mythological Works 
of Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Andrew Lang. 


By ROBERT BROWN, Junior, F.S.A., M.R.A.S. 








Now ready, price 4s, 
PROBLEMS of NATURE. By Gustav 


JAEGER, M.D. Selected, Edited, and Translated by 
H. G. SCHLICHTER, D.S8c., with a Facsimile of a 
Letter from Cartes Darwin to the Author, 


The following are some of the Subjects treated :— 

THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of the FIRST 
ORGANISMS. 

SEXUAL SELECTION. 

INFLUENCE of FORCE of ee gd on DE- 

VELOPMENT of the ANIMAL KINGDOM 

SOURCE of the VITAL FORCES, 

DOCTRINE of INFECTION. 

DEVELOPMENT of INFANTS. 

ORIGIN of the HUMAN LANGUAGE. 

DARWINISM and RELIGION. 

Literary Guide, Jane 1, 1897.—“ Dr. Jaeger has given us 
the best oA ablest treatise we have ever met with on ‘The 
Origin of the Human Language.’ 

The Zoologist, June 15, 1897.—“ Brimful ‘of original sug- 
gestions and fresh points for consideration.” 

Westminster Gazette, Jaly 20, 1897.—*‘ One of the most 
interesting chapters to scientific readers is that dealing 

th the inflaence of the force of gravitation on the 
development of the animal kingdom.” 


Pall Mall Gazette, August 16, 1897.—“‘ His spears 
contain much very sound sense, and a great deal of highly 


original thought.” 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE,: 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 





Large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., postfree. 
HISTORY 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 
** A monument of painst.king and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan- 
tages as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater 
success.”’—Literary World. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival St., London, E.0 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


WHO’S WHO, 1898: 
An Annual Biographicat Dictionary. 
Fiftieth Year of Issue—Second Year of New Issue. 


B hies utobio- 
graphies—(1,143 more than last ) of the Leading 
Men and Women of the besides being Complete 
in Teoma, Baronetage, and Raigbiage, £8. ” 

crown . bound in 
heeatiens pages, ' . 





NOW READY. 


POWER OF EVOLUTION. 


— ae y in Religious Philosophy. 
BATIER, D.D. Been of sera ot eee 
Translated by Mrs. EMMANUEL 
CHRISTEN. With a Preface by the Very Reverend 
the Hon, W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D., Dean of Ripon. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price, 1s, 6d. net. 


Price 7s, 6d. 


THE STORY of GLADSTONE'S LIFE. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
In 1 vol., extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Cun acon Tliuatrations, yy my!  n_na repre- 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 
THROUGH FINLAND IN CARTS. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, containing Map and 18 Full-Page 
Tilustrations, price 15s, 


VOL. 1. TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLICA: 


A Dictionary of the Bible. 

Edited by the T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor 
of the In retation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester ; 
and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A. LL.D., Assistant 
Editor of the “‘ Ency Britannica.” 

To be published in Four Quarterly —- eo me 

dctober, super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s. each. 


A, & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Exrracts From a LecturE on ‘ Foops anp THEIR VALvzs,” 
By Da. Anprew Witson, F.R.S.E., &c.—“ If any motives— 
first, of due regard for health, and second, of getting full 
food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s 
being the most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and coffee 
are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in 
a nutshell, and he who runs may read the obvious moral of 











the story.” 











PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 


“THE ACADEMY” 








1896. 
BEN JONSON ina aw November 14 
JOHN KEATS oe oat ese = 21 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... pa 28 
TOM HOOD.. ees ~ +» December 5 
THOMAS GRAY ose ose “6 12 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ooo - 19 
SIR WALTER SCOTT .. ane - 26 
1897. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... on ea 9 
LEIGH HUNT ne on one a 16 
LORD MACAULAY = - 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY si - . 80 
8. T, COLERIDGE... ..... February 6 
CHARLES LAMB . iad on " 18 
MICHAEL DRAYTON sa os an 20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.. - 27 
SAMUEL PEPYS ... win +» March 6 
EDMUND WALLER dé " 18 





The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained :— 


WILKIE COLLINS we sss March «=—(.20 
JOHN MILTON ... 4. ws a? 
WILLIAM COWPER April 3 
CHARLES DARWIN .. .. ‘ae 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... -— 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG. ) - 
da Van ” 
ANDREW MARVELL ... ... May 1 
ROBERT BROWNING .. ... z 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE .. .. ot 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ... » «22 
CHARLES DICKENS ... ... one 
JONATHAN SWIFT .. ... June 5 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE a 
THACKERAY se ” 

WILLIAM BLAKE ..._—i... ; = 
SIR RICHARD STEELE... ... an 
ALEXANDER POPE... ... July 3 
DOUGLAS JERROLD .. ... i ae 

” 17 


FRANCIS BACON... .. « 








Fes. 26, 1898.) 
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WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW WORK BY MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis, 


ee A of Fm and Woman, 6 The Criminal ” The 
lew 
ee ren Wo Sart one. cegmese least we we maognie 
the vigour, the iveness, the stimulating qualities 
his own” '— Atheneum. 

“The author of ‘ Affirmations,’ at all times an eminently 
readable writer, reveals himself as an acute and sagacious 
critic and a thinker of no little speculative power.” 


Literature. 
“A d very rousing indicator of the 
pat! Of truth to-day. His (Mr. Havelock Ellis’s] 
6 Affirmations * will win him 2 —_ quarrels, no doubt, 


but not one lethargic reader. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
FOUR IMPORTANT NEW VOLUMES. 
Just issued, and First Large Edition nearly exhausted. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d., with Diagrams. 


SLEEP: its > physiology, Pathology, 


ae. By Dr. MARIE DE 
MAWAGRIN (Si (8t. Peter urg). 
Written ina traly poutine spirit. i 


The Lane 

The Dati Chronicle says: “It is full of most 
hints concerning the cure of insomnia, and sufferers there- 
from would do well to try the simple expedients there 
suggested before resorting to the use of any of the so-called 


hypnotics.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


HALLUCINATIONS and ILLUSIONS: 


. a Og the Fallacies of Perception. By EDMUND 
“This remarkable little volume.”— Daily News. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 124 Illustrations. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 
E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

“We have at present no work in. Engli-h which gives in 

so compact a form so comprehensive a view - aoe subject.” 


ool Post. 
“ A brilliartly c'ever and meee. volume, 
‘all Mall Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The PSYCHOLOGY of the EMOTIONS. 
By Prof. T. H. RIBOT. 
“Prof, Ribot’s treatment is careful, modern, and 
ade uate.”—Academy. 
work remarkable both for the extent and the minute- 
ness of the psychological study My it devotes to matters 
avg too much neglected, and for the light it throws 
a scientific understanding of these matters by con- 
ering them from a new point of view.” —Scotsma: 
“ The revived interest in psychology, the distinct arenes 
made in recent years by investigators, is visible in M, 
Ribot’s volume.” —Times, 


A NEW BOOK ABOUT INDIA, 
Demy 8vo, gilt top, art linen, with 14 Full-Page Illustrations, 


SUNNY MEMORIES of an INDIAN 


WINTER. By Mrs. ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of 
“The World’s Highwa 
“This record of travel is written with insight and ay 
ledge. There are many illustrations in the volume, and 
some of them—notably views of the interiors of = ues 
and temples—are of more than passing interest.”’—. 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth elegant, price 1s. 6d. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES. 


RENAN’S LIFE of JESUS. Trans- 


lated, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM G, 
HUTCHISON, 


ESSAYS of SCHOPENHAUER. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. RUDOLF DIRCKS, With an In- 


CRITICISMS, REFLECTIONS, and 


GOETHE. Translated, with an Introduc- 


MAXIMS of ’ 
tion and Biographical Note, by W. B. RONNFELDT. 
A NEW AND INVALUABLE HANDBOOK, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, ; half-roan, 3s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK of HOUSEKEEPING for 


SMALL INCOMES. By FLORENCE STACPOOLE, 
Diplomée of o —= a aint oy r 
«2? the National Hi ~_ and for the Councils, 
oat hensive, ree he and clear,’’—Atheneum. 


greatest value to young housewives.” 
“ A perfect treasure-trove of household hints.’ 














ry World. 


North British Daily Mail. 
“* A book which every mother would do well to provide her 
daughter with on her marriage.” — Birmingham Gazette. 





London : 
WALTER SCOTT, Luwirep, Paternoster Square. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA: 


TRATES jn te COAST LANDS A BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA ar ANZIBAR and 
PEMBA. WwW. W. A. 


f Z 
“se PITSGEeATD F.R.G.S. 
F.R.O1. With Maps, Ml , and Appendices. 
Demy 8vo, 28s. 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA for SETTLERS. 


By FRANCES MAONAR, Author of “On Veldt and 
Farm.” With 3 Maps. Crown Svo, 68. [This day. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epirep BY a L. COURTNEY. 
ROH. 


CONTRADICTIONS of wopaan FRANCE ; The Military Paradox. 
By Baron Prerre pe Cousertix. 


REMINISCENCES of JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN. Byithe late 
Baron Pottocg. 
TAR Fegucn on the NILE (with Map). By F. A. Epwarpa, 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. BODLEY’S “ FRANCE.” 


France. By John Edward Courtenay 
Bodley. (Macmillan & Co.) 


T would be yp RoR to exaggerate the 
importance of such a book as Mr. Bod- 
ley’s admirable study of France since the 
Revolution. The book has the three essential 
qualities of a foreigner’s study of another 
land than his own: sympathy; varied and 
accurate knowledge of his subject; and 
moderation in praise and blame. A juster 
view of France does not exist in English; a 
fuller and more competent treatment of such 
a complex and aboundingly interesting sub- 
ject has never been given us. The tale 
might be told more brilliantly, for Mr. 
Bodley has no pretensions as an artist, but it 
could not be told more decorously. What 
may remain to be said upon the political 
situation of France to-day is not worth 
saying, so lucid and satisfactory is the 
author’s statement of so complicated and 
tenebrous a matter. There are two kinds 
of foreign observers we should not wholly 
trust: the enthusiastic stranger who hastens 
to adopt an alien nationality and qualify 
everything about it with an indiscriminate 
fervour ; and the stranger who comes abroad 
prepared to find everything either a matter 
of grotesque joke or immoral eccentricity. 
To judge our neighbours well and wisely 
we must equally eschew the spirit of rapture, 
of mockery, and of ill-humour, for all these 
lead us into errors more grotesque than those 
which foreign perversity may lead us to 
deplore. Mr. Bodley, by reason of common- 
sense, fair judgment, and honest sympathy, 
is honourably free from these taints. 

The liberality of his views may be 
gathered from the fact that he appears to 
admire with the same hearty fedling of 
friendship M. de Mun and Taine, Renan 
and M. d’Hulst, M. d’Haussonville and 
M. Ludovic Halévy, his brilliant neighbour 
in Brie, all as diverse, socially, intellec- 
tually, and politically, as it is possible for 
any six men of the same nationality to be. 
It is this very largeness of conviction that 
gives such value to his book. In his 
quality of stranger he has not been obliged 





to confine himself to any party, any clique, 
any caste. Such diversity of relations, 
above all in the present strenuous and 
blatant mood of Paris, would be impossible 
for a native to maintain. You must belong 
to one camp or the other, bound by an in- 
violate, if unwritten, law to shout your vilest 
in belabouring the opposite party, and 
should both chance to meet on common 
ground the air suddenly becomes more 
frozen than that of the Arctic Pole. Only 
a foreigner may dare express a modest 
opinion and humbly sue for enlightenment 
without the immediate fear of being rent or 
“‘spurned.” Here the fast-vanishing tradi- 
tion of French courtesy comes to his aid. 
It is <i of his picturesqueness to 
walk tranquilly from one camp to the other 
with a friendly smile and a candid hand- 
shake, and “argue the question” without 
offence. His very rashness—quality dear 
to a dashing race—procures him immunity ; 
and if hehave good manners and intelligence, 
of which Mr. Bodley furnishes abundant 
proof in these two weighty volumes, he is 
sure to be welcome, however singularly free 
from bitter prejudice his views. 

On the increasing degradation of Paris 
as a mere cosmopolitan centre Mr. Bodley 
writes : 

‘‘ Tt is mortifying to a patriotic Frenchman, 
who by his taleat Sanintabe the renown of his 
nation, to see his beloved Paris, with all its 
past tradition and present capacity, assuming 
the aspect of a cosmopolitan city of pleasure, 
and becoming in the eyes of strangers a place 
like Nice or such-like resort of idlers, where the 
foreign element leads the fashion, and where 
the affairs of the country interest no one. For 
the most ee Parisians, whose exploits 
are most widely advertised, proclaim that, 
apart from their lighter relaxations, their 
gravest ambition is to vie with exotic foreigners 
in diversions imported from England. hus 
accomplished Frenchmen, who would have 
shone in salons, lament that Paris is becomin 
an international casino—a sad fate for the 
brilliant city in which, save in the darkest 
hours of the Revolution, for over two hundred 
years, from the time of the Hétel Rambouillet 
to the death of M. Thiers, the intelligent com- 
merce of refined men and women a distinct 
influence on the history of France and on its 
place in the world.” 

Here Mr. Bodley touches the great sore. 
To-day the nobles of Fran: constitute the 
unintelligent part of the community. You 
need only read Gyp’s sparkling study of 
society to measure their intellectual decay. 
They may not be quite so improper as their 
novelists portray them, but everything about 
us furnishes us with complete evidence that 
they are every bit as inane. The older 
generation, since that gallant — of 
soldier and scholar, the Duc d’Aumale, 

roduced such adorning personalities as 
tate de Mun, d’Haussonville, and de 
Vogué. But to-day not a single noble of 
our own generation gives promise by pen 
or word. The class contents itself with 
setting an ignoble example to the country, 
and furnishing copy to the pornographic 
novelists of the hour. From the good- 
natured, if mordant, levity of Gyp 
to the blighting cynicism of Henri 
Lavedan, a bourgeois outsider whom it 
honours with its confidence, it has a fomnid- 
able host of diffamers and judges to answer: . 





and, so far, it has not lifted a singie note 
of complaint, or striven to revive the old 
tradition of aristocratic intellect that gave 
Paris its prestige in Europe. 

With unsentimental accuracy the author 
reduces the glittering legend of the Revolu- 
tion to its just value. Imagination has 
for so long been fed upon its false glory, 
that we have never known that the Bastille 
was taken for the sake of a few miserable 
culprits who more than merited their fate. 
Indeed, most of our historic illusions are 
based upon legends, either, if coldly ex- 
amined, in themselves reprehensible, or 
unjustified by a particle of foundation. 
But, on the other hand, he is, perhaps, 
unduly lenient to the Napoleonic legend. 
But this is part of his laudable moderation. 
Though a shrewd observer of the endless 
deficiencies of the French political machinery, 
Mr. Bodley has no word of excessive blame 
for any period of its developments. One 
sees that any other period seems to him 
better than to-day’s because of its confusion 
and widespread mediocrity. And in a 
measure this is a safe view. Not that 
tyranny, sage gen even by a Bonaparte’s 
genius, is to be preferred to the pacific 
reign of mediocrity, but the contemplation 
of the latter-day stage of French politics 
and its deplorable Parliamentary system is 
a thing to stupefy the very angel of dis- 
order, and drive a sage to desperation. 
Nothing could be more painstaking, a more 
excellent study of this sorry subject than 
Mr. Bodley’s. Those whom the conflicting 
reports of the Press and the bewilderin 
succession of unexplained ministries an 
party nomenclature leave muddled, will do 
well to read him, and gather clear and 
definite information upon such hazy ques- 
tions as Parliamentary procedure, the com- 
position of the Chamber, the Senate, the 
electoral system, ministries and parties. 


© | The reading will not make them cheerful or 


give them an exalted notion of the aptitude 
of the French minds for politics, nor will it 
convince them that the Republic method of 
government is the most virtuous; but it 
will send them to the Chamber of Deputies, 
warranted not to lose their heads amid 
its fathomless complications. The Senate 
he aptly describes as giving the idea 

‘‘of a retreat for elderly men of education, 
whose faculties are undimmed, and whose 
favourite pastime is to meet in a debating 
society to recite to one another essays on 
abstract, legal or historical questions, with an 
occasional reference to topics of the hour.” 


Turning to more agreeable features in the 
life of modern France than bigoted re- 
actionaries and intolerant anti-clericals, Mr. 
Bodley well remarks that 


‘«the lives of French women of the unoccupied 
upper class are often in admirable contrast to 
those of the men. Their virtues are of the type 
usually attributed to the women of the bour- 
isie. They are devoted mothers, excellent 
ousewives, and patterns of piety. The orderli- 
ness of their existence and their virile qualities 
counteract the undisciplined or aimless example 
of their husbands ; and in many a household in 
the decorative section of society the woman is 
the superior, morally and mentally, of her 
lord.” 


How true this is, in all its significance of 
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statement, can only be felt and understood 
by foreigners who have dwelt long enough 
in France on a footing ~, such intimacy 
with the people as permits of opportunity to 
form on catalan of value. The natural 
intelligence and worth of Frenchwomen of 
all classes are extraordinary, are such that 
we are constrained to believe that their 
presence in that pandemonium of corruption 
and strife, the political arena, would even 
serve to cleanse and lower the bedlamite 
note of intolerance and futile passion. 
Again he notes a striking feature. 


‘“‘An agreeable companion of a railway 
journey, who in admirable language discourses 
on the European situation or on art and 


literature, may turn out to be a person of such | P 


social surroundings that an Englishman of 
corresponding situation would express himself 
crudely on those subjects, and with unrefined 
pronunciation or accent. Such an experience is 
an example of the truth that civilisation 
descends lower in the French nation than in 
ours.” 


An experienced French priest who had lived 
long in London tells him that he remarked 
the same difference in speech and idea 
between the French young girl and her 
British sister in the confessional box: 
the French girl coming with clear and 
— ideas clothed in cultivated language, 

er mental survey in perfect order; the 
English girl vague, incoherent, without any 
notion of method or form ofspeech. Speak- 
ing generally, this is a very good definition 
of the essential difference between the sex 
of both races. 

Not only does Mr. Bodley give full in- 
formation upon the ballot, the franchise, the 
civil service expenditure, the payment of 
members and ministers, but he shows us in 
every path how superior the nation is to its 
government. All over the country, with which 
he has become so thoroughly familiar, in the 
course of eight years of diligent observation, 
he has ever found complete indifference to 
its politicians. A minister once complained 
to M. Claretie that while mention is con- 
tinually made of authors, painters, actors, and 
fashionable personalities in his Vie d Paris, 
there is never an allusion to politics or 
politicians. This omission perfectly reflects 
the attitude of all France to its squabbling 
rulers. In England politicians carry their 
glory along with them everywhere; here it 
is the actors and authors, poets and painters, 
who provoke personal enthusiasm and 
excitement along their favoured path. 

Mr. Bodley, without satire or ill-nature, 
pricks his peu in the Republican legend, 
painted over every building ‘ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” and discovers its 
hollowness. Indeed, the fraternity, as 
exemplified to-day in the affire Dreyfus 
has not changed much from the day 
Metternich said: ‘‘ Fraternity, as it is 
practised in France, has led me to the 
conclusion that if I had a brother I 
would call him my cousin.” In most 
things the nation is superior to its 
political pretensions, but not in any one 
of these three claims. Liberty in France 


does not exist in principle any more now 
than in centuries gone by. Every man who 
wears a uniform is by nature and instinct 
adeepot, Public and private schools, like 





the army and every other institution, are 
centres of inane and unintelligent tyranny. 
ni og is merely the desire of the lower 
to be the equal of the higher, with the fixed 
design to keep his own inferior his inferior 
still. Titles were never so rife under any 
monarchy, wealth in | hogy — so 
ly worshi . or fraternity, 
he hs Jews nor they think of the 
fraternity practised in France to-day. 

Mr. Bodley’s faith in France’s future lies 
in the appearance of another master, a 
modified First Consul, to guide her with a 
firm but implacable hand out of present 
scandal and disorder. But he sees no 
indication of the master in any present 
. He himself has proved an admir- 
able guide through the difficulties that 
beset the student of her latter-day history. 


MAROUS AURELIUS TO HIMSELF. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. By 
Gerald H. Rendall, M.A., LL.D. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Ir is a pleasant coincidence by which 
this fine and scholarly work upon Marcus 
Aurelius follows hard upon Dr. Rendall’s 
, aoe ome to the headmastership of 
Charterhouse. The modern schoolmaster 
is, as a rule, too busy a man to write 
books; but it is as well that he should at 
least have written them; should have ack- 
nowledged the tradition, made his bow to 
letters. Nor could a more fitting subject 
than the great Stoic moralist occupy the 
thoughts of one whose own influence upon 
the character of a generation of Englishmen 
is, in all probability, destined to be pro- 
found. The noblest of pagan teachers, we 
might have added, should be an excellent 
model for one who has proved an exception 
to the almost unive clerical monopoly 
of head-masterships, but on this topic the 
announcement that Dr. Rendall intends, 
after all, to take orders dries our pen. 

About half the book consists of a new 
English version, the last of many, of the 
famous Meditations. To this is prefixed an 
elaborate essay, in which Dr. Rendall dis- 
cusses in great detail the origin, develop- 
ment and doctrine of Stoicism, proceeding 
from this to a study of the finest expression 
which the school found in Marcus Aurelius 
himself, and of the remarkable and attractive 
personality which is revealed in his 
writing. This introduction is from 
beginning to end, but it is the closing 
sections, biographical and critical rather 
than speculative, which awake the pro- 
foundest interest in the reader, even as, in- 
deed, they seem to have sprung from the 
deepest enthusiasm in the writer. Ofall the 
Greek philosophies, Stoicism was the one 
which most nearly approached the dignity 
of a religion. Certainly it was more than 
a mere set—more or less consistent—of in- 
tellectually oe tenets: it made 
its appeal to the soul and the heart, as well 
as to the brain; sought to direct the con- 
science, to answer the obstinate questionings 
of personality, even in some measure to heal 
the broken-hearted and succour the afflicted 








of spirit. And it is in Marcus Aurelius that 
this more intimate practical side of Stoicism 
becomes most prominent. Dr. Rendall well 
points out that in his book we have some- 
thing very different from the rhetorical 
exercises of Seneca, or even of Epictetus. 
The Meditations are written “ to himself” : 
they are private jottings, the stored-up 
wisdom of an old man weary with the 
burden of a tottering empire, noting down 
just what seems to him to be most worthy 
of noting: his final criticism of life, in the 
solitude of the throne, or in his lonely tent 
‘** At Carnuntum,” or “ ——S Quadi.” 
And the truth of what he to say is 
largely independent of its relation to the 
formal Stoic doctrine. There is no set treatise; 
but you may find sudden intuitions, flashes 
and sidelights of wisdom, which are as wise 
now as they were sixteen centuries ago, 
because they were learnt not in the schools, 
but in the bitter apprehension of life itself. 

Let us then first learn from Dr. Rendall 
what manner of person Marcus Aurelius was. 
As an emperor he was the last and greatest 
of the Antonines, that princely house which 
stood between decadent Rome and retribu- 
tion, and staved off the débdcle “ till Western 
civilisation was Christian, and safe.” Asa 
man, his simple laborious life stands out 
in sharp relief against the Nero and the 
Caligula whom the earlier empire had 
known : 


‘The chroniclers tell us that ‘ from childhood 
he was of a serious cast’; that his demeanour 
was that of ‘acourteous gentleman, modest 
yet strenuous, grave but affable’; that he 
* never his countenance for grief or 
gladness.’ His bodily health was weakly from 
the first, and strained by overwork; notwith- 
standing scrupulous care it was a constant 
source of ing and disablement, and in 
later life power of digestion and sleep wholly 
gave way. His private bearing and menage 
were of extreme simplicity. s Cesar, he 
would receive atfhis small private house in 
ordinary citizen attire; abroad he wore plain 
woollen stuffs, and when not in attendance on 
the emperor would dispense entirely with suite 
or outrunners. In family relations he loved his 
mother and his children dearly, and grieved 
deeply at their loss; he condoned the faults of 
Lucius Verus, and in mourning remembered 
none of the mortal frailties of Faustina.” 


His rule was at once just and clement. 
He set up a temple of ‘ Beneficence,” and 
did his best to realise the Stoic ideal of 
world-citizenship. He strove and struggled 
for the empire, to strengthen its borders, 
and to shore up its ruining centre; but his 
own lot was pathos and disappointment and 
disillusion. Kis portrait is drawn by Julian, 
amongst those of the Cssars, as of one 
“very grave, his eyes and features drawn 
somewhat with hard toils, and his body 
luminous and arent with abstemious- 
ness from food.” He had some need of 
philosophy. 

“To stand well-nigh single-handed for reason 
and for right, to work with worthless instru- 
ments ; to withhold vain interference and cor- 
rection ; to let second-bests alone; to silence 
scruples and endure compromise; to crave for 

e and spend his years in hunting down 
tians ; to preside at the tedious butch 

of gladiatorial games with the heart that cried, 

‘How long, how long?’ to turn forgiving 

eyes and unreproachful lips upon the perilous 
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long effort to save Rome ; and in return for all 


this to always ‘the king’s portion 
on ing, ill report’; to be isolated, 
th igned, and misinterpreted—thie 
was no light bearing of the cross.” 


To attempt to sum up the gospel of Marcus 
Aurelius in a Secale is, of course, mis- 
leading. You do not so learn what any 
t moralist has = — ey — 
is companion, study his ways of thought, 
note is Sesakeg towards individual me. or 
of conduct as they arise ; absorb, appropriate 
his personality—so shall you be the true dis- 
ciple. But do not be content with formulatin; 
him, for surely he is more than his mk 
Two leading features, however, of the 
Aurelian discipline one may legitimately 
define. Veracity of intellect, detachment 
of will; on these he is not weary of in- 
— Determine yourself to see things 
, as they are, stripped of every 
illusion, sensual or sentimental. Facts 
cannot be turned aside ; better to look them 
in the face, than to wrap them up or lie 
about them. And knowing them, know 
their nothingness, how powerless they are 
to approach or affect the central thing— 
a 0m Rigid fate is law of the universe, 
ut then you are you: it is in your hands to 
—- of yo ; to see and accept fate, 
and by submission to overcome it. It is 
the philosophy of the strong man armed, 
keeping his goods—that is, his soul is a 
philosophy tonic, in these latter days, not 
only for its bracing of the spiritual nerves, 
but for its “‘ revaluation of values,” its 
contemptuous weighing and dismissal of the 
prized ‘ external goods.” In the light, then, 
of these principles, let us venture to string 
together some typical apothegms of the 
sage : 

“* In brief, things of the body are but a stream 
that flows, things of the soul a dream and 
vapour; life, a warfare and a sojourning; and 
after-fame, oblivion.” 

**Men seek retirement in country house, on 
shore or hill; and you, too, know full well 
what that yearning means. Surely a very 
simple wish; for at what hour you will you 
can retire into yourself.” 

“‘ That from such and such cauces given effects, 
result is inevitable ; he who would not have it 
80, would have the fig-tree yield no juice.” 


One recalls Bishop Butler, who thus, or 
nearly thus, puts the same thought: 
“Things are what they are, and the con- 
sequences will be what they will be; why, 
then, should we be deceived ? ” 


** All is fruit for me, which thy seasons bear, 
O Nature; from thee, in thee, and unto thee 
are all things, ‘Dear City of Cecrops!’ saith 
the poet: and wilt not thou say, ‘ Dear City of 


God’ ?’? 
geant, a stage spectacle, flock- 


_ “A mimic 
ing sheep and herding cows, an armed brawl, a 
bone flung to curs, a crumb dropped in the fish 
om toiling of burdened ants, ~ Ee 
e@ sc ing mice, puppets wi 

strings—euch is fe.” 

‘“‘A scowl upon the face is a violation of 
nature. Repeated often, beauty dies with it, 





and finally becomes quenched, past all re- 


‘* Life is more like ing than dancing ; 
it must be ready to keep its feet against all 
onsets, however unexpected.” 

“This is the way of salvation—to look 
thoroughly into everything and see what it 
really is, alike in matter and in cause; with 

own heart to do what is just and say what 
is true; and one thing more, to find life’s 
fruition in heapi on good so close“that 
not a chink is left between.” 

There is, of course, as Dr. Rendall points 
out, a characteristic paradox and defect of 
Stoicism in the rigid Seisanvation of the self 
from all the impulses, appetites, and affec- 
tions that really go to make up self. For 
Marcus Aurelius, morality is not a wise 

thering among these, but a sweeping 

enial of them all. He makes as stern a 
bugbear of his Duty as any Puritan of his 
Sin. Therefore his ideal is one merely of 
endurance, his outlook profoundly melan- 
choly, lit only by the distant vision of ‘the 
sunset splendid and serene—death.” For 
the gaiety of temper, turning duty itself to 
favour and to prettiness, which is the mark 
of some of the greatest teachers, from Plato 
to St. Francis, we scrutinise in vain. Marcus 
Aurelius will not scowl, but he cannot smile. 

A few words, in conclusion, are due to 
Dr. Rendall’s translation. It seems to us 
an excellent one, scholarly, dignified, and 
instinct with fine literary sense, happily 
hitting the mean between the pedantries of 
Long and the lax raciness of Jeremy Collier. 
Matthew Arnold made a test for Dr. Rendall’s 
predecessors of the bit about early rising 
at the beginning of the fifth book of the 
Meditations. Let Dr. Rendall endure the 
same comparison. This is Long: 


“In the morning, when thou risest un- 
willingly, let this thought be present: ‘I am 
rising to the work of a human being. Why, 
then, am I dissatisfied if I am going to do the 
things for which I exist and for which I was 
brought into the world? Or have I been made 
for this, to lie in the bedclothes and keep my- 
self warm? But this is more pleasant.’ Dost 
thou exist, then, to tuke thy pleasure, and not at 
all for action or exertion P” 


The strict second person singular is surely 
intolerable to modern ears. This is Jeremy 
Collier, whose version Long called “a most 
coarse and vulgar copy of the original ” : 


‘‘When you find an unwillingness to rise 
early in the morning, make this short speech 
to yourself: ‘I am getting up now to do the 
business of a man, and am I out of humour for 
going about that which I was made for, and 
for the sake of which I was sent into the world ? 
Was I, then, designed for nothing but to doze 
end batten beneath the counterpane ? I thought 
action had been the end of your being.’” 


“Doze and batten” is good, and should 
soften even Mr. Charles Whibley’s heart 
towards Jeremy Oollier. Also it suggests 
George Herbert’s lines: 
‘“* O foolish man! where are thine eyes ? 

How hast thou lost them in a crowd of cares ! 

Thou pull’st the rug and wilt not rise, 
No, not to purchase the whole pack of stars ; 

There let them shine, 
Thou must go sleep or dine.” 


Finally, this is Dr. Rendall : 





‘fall back upon the thought, ‘I am rising for 


‘* In the morning, when you feel loth to rise, 


| 





man’s work. Why make a grievance of setting 
about that for which I was born, and for sake 
of which I have been brought into the world? 
Is the end of my existence to lie snug in the 
blankets and keep warm?’ ‘It is more pleasant 
so.’ ‘Is it for pleasure you were made ?—not 
for doing, and for action ?’” 


The general resemblance is more to Long, 
and, indeed, to the Greek, than to Ooliier; 
but the ‘‘ you” for “‘ thou” and the absence 
of ‘‘dost” are distinct gains, while the terse 
vigour of “loth to rise” and ‘snug in the 
blankets” catches something which Long 
misses. 


THE WILD ROUTE TO KLONDIKE. 


Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering 
Straits. By Harry dé Windt, F.R.G.S. 
(Chatto & Windus. ) 


Mr. pE Winor has had the skill or good 
fortune to convert failure into success. In 
the early summer of 1896 he started to carry 
out the singular project of journeying from 
New York to Paris by bak his idea being 
to get first to Juneau by way of British 
Columbia, then across the now famous 
Chilcoot Pass to the lakes at the head of 
the great Yukon river, down the Yukon to 
Fort St. Michael on the Bering Sea, across 
the Straits on ice to Anadyrsk in Siberia, 
next to Irkoutsk, and so back to the world of 
road and rail. He did not succeed in carrying 
outthescheme; but he travelled the wild route 
to Klondike before the gold seekers tested 
its difficulty, he worked his way through 
Alaska, and he claims that he and his 
servant were the first Europeans “to reside 
for any length of time alone and unprotected 
among the Tchuktchis of Siberia.” The 
adventures he met with form the material of 
a most fascinating but gruesome book of 
travels. 

Crossing the Chilcoot would of itself be 
considered a notable undertaking even in 
Switzerland and with the aid of guides, 
ropes, and ice-axes. It took the party two 
hours to ascend a thousand feet, and here is 
the author’s description of the final climb: 


— _ last ga was like scaling roe 
of a house. ith ropes and proper appliances 
the passage of this mountain could tye far 
easier; but it was under the circumstances 
such exhausting, heartbreaking work, that I 
more than once had serious thoughts of turning 
back. Finally, however, at about 4 A.M., we 
stood on the summit, breathless, bleeding and 
ragged, but safe. My anervid gave the altitude 
at 3,620 feet above the sea level.” 


The descent was easier, the travellers 
coasting down a distance of 500 feet in the 
snow; but. Mr. de Windt, after all his 
experience of Borneo, Siberia, and Chinese 
Tartary, describes the crossing of the Ohil- 
coot as the severest physical experience of 
his life. Money counts for little when 
travelling in Alaska; and on the shores of 
Lake Lindeman, he who wishes to proceed, 
be he rich or poor, must set to and build 
himself a boat, or rather coracle. In this 
the lake is crossed, after which occurs a 
dangerous river e, necessitating a 
portage of over a mile, e Bennet, which 
was then reached, is Hable to storms, «ne of 
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which drove them on shore and caused a 
miserable delay of several days in wind 
and rain. The character of the succeeding 
journey will be easily surmised from the 
author’s account of passing the Grand 
Cajion, one party carrying the luggage 
while the guide navigates it in a boat: 


‘“‘The first pitch is down about fifty feet of 
smooth water at a steep incline, down which 
the Marjorie shoots like an arrow. In less than 
twenty seconds more she is dashing past us at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, but although 
the little craft is as buoyant as a cork we can 
see that her occupants are y weve, sitting shin- 
deep in water. Suddenly a huge breaker dashes 
over the bows, and, for a moment of intense 
suspense, she shivers and dwells as though 
about to settle down. But another friendly 
billow catches her aft and swings her forward 
again. . . . Presently the terrible whirl- 
pool which has been the death of so many is 
reached; but the steersman is as steady as a 
rock, and she nears it, passes it, and leaves it 
behind her in safety, and the next moment is 
lost to sight behind the protruding cliffs.” 


Even more dangerous are the White 
Horse Rapids or Miner’s Grave, which on 
an average drown twenty men a year; but 
we must hasten over this part of the route 
and get to the Klondike. The first hint we 
obtain of the nocromancy of the gold-fields 
is at the mouth of Sixty Mile, a river that 
flows into the Yukon. They stopped here 
for the mid-day meal, hoping to replenish 
their larder; but were themselves compelled 
to part with a share of what they had. 

number of hungry miners were awaiting 
the annual boat that brings the supplies for 
a twelvemonth. They dined in the bare 
comfortless parlour of the storekeeper, a 
man in rags and gum boots. Let the author 
tell the rest : 


“We waited till evening and then re- 
embarked to drift down to a place then known 
to perhaps a score of white men, but now a 
byword throughout the civilised world. ‘So 
long, mates,’ cried the disconsolate storekeeper, 
and I saw him slouch back to his dismal abode 
with a feeling of pity for one whose life must 


‘ be passed amid such cheerless, desolate sur- 


roundings. My pity was perhaps misplaced... 
our dejected friend no longer relies upon the 
sale of beans and bacon as a means of existence. 
He is now known as ‘ the Klondike millionaire,’ 
and his name is Joseph Ladue.” 


An Alaska mining camp Mr. de Windt 
compares to a bit of Shadwell or Lime- 
house dropped into the midst of sylvan 
scenery ; but “Thron-Duick ” was still un- 
contaminated then: a residence of clean 
and hospitable Indians. Itjis hopeless to 
attempt, within any reasonable limits, to 
give an idea of Mr. de Windt’s full and 
vivid exposition of this new gold country. 
One story, for the truth of which he vouches, 
may stand for all. When the rumour of 
fabulous heaps of gold began to spread in 
the United States there was working on a 
Californian fruit garden a poor man named 
Berry, who managed to scrape together 
eight pounds of his own and to borrow 
twelve more. With twenty pounds in his 
pocket he and forty companions started for 
Alaska. He reached Forty Mile City alone, 
some of his friends having turned back, and 
the others having died on the way. His 
sweetheart, Miss Ethel Bush, followed him. 





They were married, and this is how they 
spent their honeymoon : 


‘‘ Berry and his wife were among the first to 
reach Klondike. They took £26,000 from only 
one of their claims. The first prospect gave 
8s. and then 12s. to the pan; and this rose 
suddenly to £5 and £10 the One day 
Mr. and Mrs. Berry took no less than £120 
from a single pan of earth. (A ‘pan’ is of 
sheet iron, about eighteen inches in circum- 
ference and four or five inches deep.) Mrs. 
Berry herself lifted out £10,000 from her hus- 
band’s claim in her spare moments.” 


To this the following foot-note is added : 


**T learn from Mrs. Ladue that Mrs. Lippy 
(whose husband has a claim valued at £200,000) 
and Mrs. Berry picked out of a dump £1,200 
each in a few loge after their arrival. They 
found the metal by poking around in the dirt 
with sticks.” 

The Mr. Lippy referred to was, as recently 
as 1896, living a hand-to-mouth existence 
as a day labourer in Forty Mile City. Less 
enthralling than the stories of fortune- 
making, of which we have given the merest 
samples, but of more practical value, is the 
advice with which Mr.de Windt concludes the 
chapter. Alaska, as the old-timer has it, is no 
‘* soft-snap.” On the contrary, we are told 
‘*there is probably no country in the world 
so replete with discomforts and annoyances 
of every kind.” The young and hardy and 
vigorous alone, therefore, may undertake 
the adventure with hope of success, and in 
addition to health a capital of “at least 
£300” is needed. The om way is to go 
from Liverpool to New York or Montreal, 
thence by Canadian Pacific to Victoria, 
B.C., whence steamers run to Juneau and 
Skagway. Those who dare to brave the 
passes may start in the middle or end of 
February; if they choose the sea journey, 
by St. Michael, they must wait, for the 
Bering Sea is closed by ice till mid-June. 


‘*The best route into Alaska is a very vexed 
question,” says our author. ‘‘ The White Pass 
is now said to be worse than the dreaded 
Chilcoot. . . . Two new routes, however, one 
over the Darlton Trail, and the other vid the 
Stikine River and Glenora to Teslin Lake, 
have been favourably reported on by Canadian 
surveyors, and one of these may possibly be 
opened up by the late spring of 1898.” 


There is no doubt but that popular in- 
terest will for the moment be concentrated 
on Mr. de Windt’s account of the gold-fields, 
and, indeed, even those who do not dream 
of “Bonanzas,” will find much that is 
curious and amusing in his detailed account 
of the “cities” that are but clusters of 
log-huts, the charming scenery, rapidly 
becoming destroyed, the mixed society of 
the camps. One notable difference between 
Alaska and California or New South Wales 
is the admirable order that prevails, thanks, 
in part, to the Canadian Mounted Police, 
who, among other things, forced the women 
who flock to the mines to put off their 
bloomer costume and don the skirt and 
petticoat ; thanks still more to the general 
character of the peoplo, whose sobriety and 
orderliness contrast with the conduct of all 
previous gold-seekers. 

But when this craze is past it will be 
discovered that the more valuable part of 
the book is its history of the author’s 





sojourn with the extraordinary and savage 
race who ane — Popeye. shore “a 

e Bering Straits. Rude as they are, they 
over-reached the white traveller. Mr. de 
Windt got as far as Port St. Michael 
in the hope of crossing on ice. There he 
learned from a trading party of Tchuktchis 
that the Bering Straits never are fully 
frozen over — there is always an open 
channel ten miles broad in the middle. Wye 
crossed over, therefore, in the U.S. Revenue 
Cutter Bear, and on September 8, 1896, was 
landed at a place called Cape Tchaplin on 
the maps, but named by the natives Oum- 
waidjih. His intention was to employ 
natives and dog-sleds and push on to 
Anadyrsk, the outermost edge of Russian 
civilisation. Koari, the man with whom he 


was in treaty, vowed it was as cap | as 
shelling —‘* White men, plenty flour, 
plenty calico, give Koari. Koari give good 


dog, good sled—catch-um ten sleeps easy.” 
But primitive man had no intention of ful- 
filling his promise. He had got the owner 
of much tobacco in his power, and he be; 

as soon as the Bear left, to extract he 
could from his guest while putting him off 
with evasions—the fact being that he had 
never so much as heard of Anadyrsk. Some 
idea of what life was like may be gleaned 
from the following description of the interior 
of the hut where the wanderers lived : 


‘“‘A thick curtain of deerskin was stretched 
right across the hut, separating the living room 
from the sleeping quarters. a dozen seal 
oil lamps are kept incessantly alight here 
throughout the winter. They just suffice to 
accentuate the perpetual darkness, and to main- 
tain, even during the coldest weather, a tem- 
perature of 65° Fahr. The lamps, which diffuse 
souk Wien be aa aaoeer 

. en e sleep: c is 
cnonaet with naked men and women and 
children (as it frequently was during the latter 
part of our stay) the heat becomes almost 
unbearable, and the foetid odour of unwashed 
humanity loathsome beyond description.” 


The filthiness of the people is inde- 
scribable, they find out the dirtiest way 
to do everything. In milking the reindeer, 
for instance, ‘‘the hands are never used, 
the milk being sucked from the animal and 
spat into a bowl.” The most barbarous 
custom surviving is that of the “ kamitok,” 
or killing of old men, wherein they are akin 
to many ancient nations—the Germans and 
Aryans for instance. In Rome the aged 
were cast into the Tiber when past work. 
This is how Mr. de Windt describes the 
ceremony : 


“‘The doomed one takes a lively interest in 
the proceedings, and often assists in the pre- 
paration for his own death. The execution 
is always preceded by a feast, where seal 
and s meat are ily devoured and 
whisky consumed till are intoxicated. A 
spontaneous burst of singing and the muffled 
roll of walrus-hide drums then herald the fatal 
moment. At a given signal a ring is formed 
by the relations and friends, the entire settle- 
ment looking on in the background. The 
executioner (usually the victim’s son or brother) 
then steps forward, and placing his right foot 
behind the back of the condemned, slowly 
strangles him to death with a walrus-thong. 
A kamitok took place during the latter part of 
our stay.” 


A picture of itis given, but whether from a 
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kodak .or . the author does not say. 
Our ‘extracts give but a slight idea of the 
wonderfully fresh and vivid character of as 
interesting a. book of travels as has been 
written these many years. It is done ina 
manly, unaffected style, and the illustrations 
are of the greatest interest. 


THE TWO DUCHESSES. 


The Two Duchesses: Family Correspondence 
of and relating to Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire ; izabeth, Busine of Devon- 
shire ; the Earl of Bristol eee of Derry) ; 
The Countess of Bristol, Lord and Lady 
Byron, The Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Augustus 
Foster, Bart., and others. 1777-1859. 
Edited by Vere Foster. (Blackie & Co.) 


Tuts is by far the most sagan ct collection 
of letters which has been published for at 
least a couple of years, and also probably 
the worst edited book. If Mr. Vere Foster 
had seen fit to issue without notes the 
collection of letters which came to him from 
his grandmother, the Duchess Elizabeth— 
the fifth Duke of Devonshire married twice, 
and the second wife was a widow, Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster—there would not have 
been a word to say. But as it is, while 
nothing that really. needs explanation re- 
ceives it, there are innumerable footnotes 
which simply insult the average intelligence. 

Here, for instance, is the beginning of a 
letter from ‘‘that travelled thane Athenian 
Aberdeen Pye Augustus Fitwagaiipicaca: = 
istic enough, one may observe, as e i 
the cok a a prig ak of a cos Gane 
proprietor : 

‘*Cromarre, August 20, 1804. 


‘* DEAR AuGusTUs,—I wrote you from Edin- 
burgh a letter which might be called the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, so dismal were the 
contents ; however, I am now rejoiced at the 
intelligence that you are not to,;Columbize, for 
I-this evening received your letter after a 
mountain massacre. I do not find this country 
so horrible as I imagined, or as you seem to 
think, and there is a sensible pleasure at stand- 
ing to look around one, and being able to see 
nothing but one’s own.” 

“cc (1) 


On this Mr. Vere Foster notes: 
Cromarre: a district of Aberdeenshire on 
the Dee”; (2) mountain massacre — of 
grouse.” Nobody wants minute geographi- 
eal information which can be got by a glance 
at a map, and nobody iy Bye a sucking 
premier of having in his hot youth mas- 
sacred anything but grouse. It is, however, 
quite possible to be in doubt about the 
recondite witticism, to ‘‘Columbize,” which 
is merely an elegant substitute for ‘‘ to go to 

erica.” One is tempted to believe that 
Mr. Foster did not make it out. Augustus 
Foster did, finally, ‘ Columbize ” — as 
secre of Legation at Washington. He 
writes, ‘‘T have at last reached this sot-disant 
city, as you perceive, and am settled with 
Mir agp Gai”—“ 9 ours Gai,” notes Mr. 

oster, “‘a punning designation.” It is onl, 

some hundred pages further on that the 
reader discovers by his unaided intelligence 


or the like would help him; Mr. Foster has 
been indefatigable. He.gives duly in a 
footnote the dates of ’s_ birth 
and death, and tells us that Dante is Dante 
Alighieri, and Titian Tiziano Vecellio. On 
matters of family history he is perhaps un- 
wisely reticent. His sSahieilnie “was the 
daughter of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of 
Derry, and Earl of Bristol. This Tady 
was married to Mr. Foster, a gentleman who 
owned property in the north of Ireland. By 
him she had two sons, but quarrels ensued 
and a separation. Her too discreet grandson 
does not hint at any grounds for the 
measure, and humanity is prone to suppose 
the worst. But it is useless to discuss Mr. 
Foster’s editing ; the thing will have to be 
done again, for there is a mass of interesting 
and valuable material in this somewhat 
ugly volume. 

To begin with, there are the famous 
Bishop’s letters. Frederick Hervey was the 
younger brother of the earl who married 
Miss Chudleigh, and therefore brother-in- 
law to the notorious Duchess of Kingston. 
He became Bishop of Derry—a see worth 
£10,000 a year—at the age of thirty-eight, 
and administered the affairs of his diocese 
chiefly from Italy, where gk <gaor the art 
— on the grandest e, and wore 

abitually a white hat edged with purple, a 
coat of crimson velvet, a black sash spangled 
with silver, and purple stockings. t was 
something like a bishop for you. He re- 
turned to Ireland to head the Irish volun- 
teers when they marched on Dublin, but 
seldom dabbled in mere domestic politics ; 
schemes for a fresh partition of Europe were 
more to his taste. Nothing is, on the whole, 
more characteristic of him than this excerpt 
from a letter to Lady Elizabeth : 


‘* What I have most at heart in this moment 
is your brother’s sestinge with the Comtesse de 
la Marche, the King Prussia’s daughter, of 
which I have wrote to you so fully; but I 
would not on any account have you teaze him 
about it, how ardently soever I may wish it, 
especially as he seems inclined to another pro- 
ject. But see the difference : 


On My SIDE. On His Siz. 

£5,000 a year down. No fortune. 
£5,000 a year in re- Wife and children beg- 

version. _ gars for want of 

settlement. 

An English Dukedom No connexion. 

which the King 

pledges to obtain. 


Royal connexion— A love match like all 
Princess of Wales others for four genera- 
and Duchess of tions before him. 
York. 

Sweet Elizabeth, when occasion serves, help me 
to accomplish my project. I cannot, if I 
would, afford him more than £2,000 a year 
while my house is building and furnishing. 
What is that in London ? 


But on My Puan. 
£2,000 from me. 
£5,000 dowry. 


£3,000 Embassy to 
Berlin or 
Munich. 


£10,000.” 


On His Puan. 


£2,000. 
Wife and children and 
no settlement. 





her account in being separated from her 
husband (without custody of her children). 
She, however, at once contracted an inti- 
macy with the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire—very useful people to know; 
and after a period of wandering on 
the Continent (during which Gibbon pro- 
posed to her at Lausanne and took her 
refusal with his usual philosophy), she 
settled down at the very heart of affairs in 
London. All the emotions of that crowded 
Napoleonic period pass in procession through 
her admirable letters and those of her 
correspondents; the embittered hatred of 
the “‘ tiger-apes,” as the Bishop always calls 
the Republican soldiers; the enthusiastic 
admiration of young Foster for the First 
Consul’s imperial bearing; the mourning 
after Trafalgar; the stupefaction at the 
deaths of Pitt and Fox; and all the rest 
Meanwhile, from Washington, Augustus 
Foster sketched with a caustic pen the 
beginnings of a great Republic, much as an 
Etrurian might have written of the early 
Rome—an asylum for thieves and robbers, 
an assemblage of the worst characters and 
the meanest vices; even its republican 
simplicity lapsing into an affectation of 
slovenliness when Jefferson received ambas- 
sadors in yarn stockings and slippers down 
at heel. 

Pages might be filled with quotations, 
but in these columns it is proper to 
give a preference to the purely literary 
interest. Lady Elizabeth and her friends 
were not literary, but political ; their chief 
artistic emotion was for the one Roscius, 
Master Betty, in whose praise of them 
were ready to pour out volumes at any 
moment. But matters were different when 
a poet of the first rank appeared in their 
own circle; and the curious thing is that, 
along with the first volume of Childe Harold, 
the Duchess (as Lady Elizabeth had now 
become) sent out to her son in Washington 
a consolation for the coldness of Miss 
Milbanke whom he then desired to marry. 
The passage is worth quoting. 

‘‘She persists in saying that she never sus- 
pected your aitnchinaeh 1 to her, but she is so 
odd a girl that though she has for some time 
rather liked another, she has decidedly refused 
them (sic), because fshe thinks she ought to 
marry a"person with a good fortune, and this is 
partly, believe, from generosity to her 
parents, and partly owning that fortune is an 
object to herself for happiness. In short, she is 
good, amiable, and sensible, but cold, prudent, 
and reflecting. . . . Lord Byron makes up to 
her a little, but she don’t seem to admire him, 
except as a poet, nor he her, except for a wife. 
Your little friend Caro William (Lady Caroline 
Lamb), as usual, is doing all sorts of imprudent 
things for him and with him ; he admires her 
very much, but is supposed by some to admire 
our Caroline more; he says she is like Thyrsa, 
and her singing is enchantment.” 


“He must be mad or a Caligula,” the 
Duchess wrote of Byron after the separation, 
when the stories spread, though at first she 
had been inclined to condemn Lady Byron’s 
action. Strangely enough, the poet’s wife 
in her old age struck up a friendship with 
the son of her old admirer, and the last 





His daughter was not unworthy of such a 





that “ a om Gai” is Foster’s chief, Mr. 
Merry. ere Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 








father. The average woman does not find 





a ages or so of the correspondence 
are od with ay letters from her to 


Mr. Vere Foster, all of them concerned with 
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charitable projects or religious questions— 
all of them temperate, sensible, and rational. 
The Duchess described her very well, and 

robably there was not in the length and 
breadth of England a worse mate for Byron 
than this admirable icicle. 

An editor knowing the period—as, for 
instance, Sir George Trevelyan knows it— 
might have made out of these papers one of 
the most fascinating books imaginable. As 
it is, they contain a deal of = matter, 
but too much in the rough for the ordinary 
digestion. One more quotation may be 
given as illustrative of the whole : 


‘* Marseilles, Dec., 1814. 
‘* Frederick Foster to Augustine Foster.” 

‘“We have seen Masséna. He is, I believe, 
stingy, but very civil and very interesting to see. 
Bonaparte on embarking for Elba sent him his 
amitiés, ‘ C’est un brave homme, je l’aime fort ’— 
but Masséna says, he, Bonaparte, loves nobody ; 
that once when he wasill, Bonapartenever took the 
least notice of him, never even sent to inquire, and 
that at another time when he was also unwell, 
and that Bonaparte had need of his services, he 
used to come and see him three or four times a 
day. . ... Masséna and Wellington met at 
Paris, and, after a stare, Masséna said, ‘ Milord, 
vous m’avez fait bien penser.’ ‘Et vous, 
Monsieur le Maréchal, vous m’avez souvent 
empéché de dormir.’ ” 


DOGMATISMS. 
Afirmations. By Havelock Ellis. (Walter 
Scott. ) 


Mr. Haverock Exus “affirms” with re- 
markable sincerity and readiness, with a 
very individual conviction, yielding to no 
convention, and fettered by no tradition : 
so much so, that he would do well 
to write in the first person singular. 
He writes of Nietzsche, Casanova, M. Zola, 
M. Huysmans, St. Francis—all men of 
emphatic personalities: as were Diderot, 
Heine, Walt Whitman, Count Tolstoi, and 
M. Ibsen, the heroes of an earlier volume. 
Freshness and clearness of thought, utter- 
ance at first hand, vision unsophisticated, 
are what he values; not, in Walt 
Whitman’s phrase, mere “ distillations ” 
of literature. He loves the note of bold 
and brave confession, of true testimony 
borne to true experience, of frank and free 
veracity ; and his own writing would gain if 
it came to us with all the charming and 
audacious egoism of St. Augustine, Mon- 
taigne, Pascal, Browne, Rousseau, Lamb. 
Further, the impersonal ‘‘ we” is somewhat 
less than fair and just. A writer of any 
philosophy and creed may say that “‘ we ””— 
1.¢., all educated persons—believe in the law 
of gravitation and the earth’s rotundity. 
But is not “we” a little presumptuous, 
would not “I” be more y aelek in 
such a passage as the following? It isa 
good example of the writer’s style : 

“‘ The religion of Jesus was the invention of a 
race which itself never accepted that religion. 
In the East religions spring up, for the most 
part, as naturally as flowers, and, like flowers, 
are scarcely a matter for furious propaganda. 
These d sagacious Eastern men threw us of 
old this rejected flower, as they have since sent 





us the vases and fans they found too tawdry ; 
and — we send me 7 eme out aa tech 
back the gift at a t, they say no wo uu 
Yet for us, at all events, the figure of Jesus 
symbolises, and will always symbolise, a special 
attitude towards life, e up of tender human 
sympathy and mystical reli on the unseen 
forces of the world. In certain. stories : o 
Gospels, certain sayings, in many of the 
parables, this attitude finds the completest ex- 
pression of its sweetest abandonment. But to 
us, men of another race, living in far distant 
corners of the world, it seems altogether 
oriental and ascetic, a morbid exceptional 
phenomenon.” 


Surely, ‘to me, a man of another race,” 
would be at once more accurate and more 
effective. That, says the reader, is how 
“ Christianity ” strikes Mr. Ellis; it struck 
Newman, Browning, Arnold in three distinct 
ways, but not one of them in that way. 
And would Mr. Herbert Spencer, or Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, or Mr. eric Harrison, 
assuredly not ‘‘ orthodox ” thinkers, put the 
matter quite in that way; did Renan or 
Strauss feel quite like Mr. Ellis? The 
“we” means but “I and some others” ; 
not any overwhelming mass of trained 
intellects, but a certain number. That Mr. 
Ellis holds this, and feels that, is a fact of 
interest to us; the conviction and the emotion 
clothe themselves with flesh and’ blood, 
when personally “‘ affirmed” as those of an 
individual man. ‘‘ We” conveys no such 
sense of reality, whilst it does convey the 
displeasing suggestion that, in the writer’s 
mind, it means the élite of the intellect, those 
whose opinions matter. Literature, philo- 
sophic and esthetic, would profit greatly 
by a greater directness of personal speech, 
which need not become unauthoritative and 
capricious in ceasing to be unindividual and 

mpous. As essays in composition and 

esign, admixtures of narrative and criticism, 
these papers are admirable. Mr. Ellis 
always does what he sets out with the 
intention of doing, and never fails to hold 
his reader’s attention. His essay upon 
Casanova is perhaps the best. It is possible 
to feel nothing but an irritable dislike 
of that virtuoso in the arts of vice and 
connoisseur of profligate living; or to part 
company with him with a smile and a shrug 
of the shoulders. But, at least, he was 
intensely alive, a very splendid and accom- 
— animal of the species homo; and Mr. 
is shows him to us in all his unspiritual, 
but most vital, humanity. This vigorous 
voluptuary, of equal strength and elegance 
in his varied pursuit of pleasure, was no 
whining sinner of the sort described, once 
for all, by Sir Henry Taylor: 


‘* T heard the sorrowful sensualist complain, 
If with compassion, not without disdain.” 


Casanova enjoyed with equanimity his life 
upon a soulless plane, and went laughing 
through the eighteenth century with an 
immense relish for the satisfactions it 
could give him, and with never a thought 
of conscientious remorse ; he illustrates 
certain aspects of his age, as does 
Cellini. He was not, like one of Browning’s 
characters, ‘‘ magnificent in sin ” ; he strikes 
no moralist with shuddering horror and 
wonder. He is a man of no tragedy in the 








will, of no battle between soul and senses ; 
he never “ falls,” for his nature had no 
heights wherefrom to fall. The soul was 
omitted from his composition, and he lived 
a very ect scamp, an excellent rascal, 
upon whom indignation would be wasted. 
ples deplore his existence, but hardly 
execrate his life. Practically, Mr. Ellis says 
of him, what Lamb pleaded on behalf of 
Restoration comedy, that all the excess and 
wantonness affect us, as things done in an 
imaginary faéryland, to which moral law 
and social code do not apply; and so, to 
censure Casanova, is to be with the 
deaf-mute or the colour-blind. Probably. 
In Nietzsche, Mr. Ellis had a more difficult 
theme to handle. A kind of innocent 
Anarchist in thought, now insane beyond 
recovery, it is hard to vindicate for him a 
place among the, first men of our time, 
though easy to point out his interest. We 
are too close to him: ity must weigh 
in the balances his portentous and fantastic 
and oracular works, and decide whether the 
taint or strain of madness does. not vitiate 
them from the first. But, at least, Mr. Ellis 
in his elaborate study, succeeds in bringing 
before us a living image of the man, wi 
his passionate vivacity and decision of ideas, 
his proud isolation in the world of thought, 
his mental imaginativeness. Life, 
reality, the definite, the concrete—these are 
his idols, and thought is of value to him only 
as it establishes us in a true relation to 
these. His notorious conception of ‘‘ master 
morality” as opposed to “slave morality,” 
of egoism as altruism, self-assertion 
against self-denial, is but his expression of 
love for a life of positive affirmations and 
doings : it is not, essentially not, a negation 
of law. Gautier cries: ‘‘ Tiberius, 
Caligula, Nero, mighty imperial Romans, 
at whose heels the rabble rout of rhetoricians 
is ever barking, I am your fellow-sufferer, 
and all the compassion left in me com- 
passionates you!” That is a cry of sheer 
eestheticism, unrelated to any system of 
moral thought. Nietzsche might have 
cried it, but with him it would have implied 
a declaration of war against timid virtues of 
the Christian ideal, not for love of the 
esthetic charm in unbridled personalities, 
but of the moral charm. Those monstrous 
men were at least themselves, fearless of the 
world’s condemnation ; living persons, with 
characters not blurred, obscured, anni- 
hilated by conformity with the average 
and the conventional. Mr. Ellis traces the 
developmentof his mind from youth, through 
stages of ever-increasing vehemence, until 
the vehemence, which had been passion ex- 
pressed with i brilliance, passed 
through a cloud of fire and smoke into the 
— of madness. In him the intensity of 
self was an obsession ; and from a burning 
desire to preach the divine right of self- 
hood—if you will, of selfishness—he fell 
into that unimaginable state in which one- 
self becomes the universe, and the mind 
has burst its barriers. This “ Pascal of 
Paganism ” had through life the character- 
istic pride of the insane; a wild glory of the 
imagination, to be found in col abnormal 
natures as Blake, some of whose doctrines 
are strangely like those of Nietzsche. And 
both men, while enamoured of precision, 
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of definite form, have left works in which 


form les for precise expression— 
works of colossal energy contending with 
chaos 


Upon M. Zola and M. Huysmans, Mr. 
Ellis writes wisely and well, but his sub- 
jects are more familiar to us. Leaving 
them aside, let us consider one point of his 
affirmations upon which he has always in- 
sisted. He complains that “the sexual 
and digestive functions,” which are “ pre- 
cisely the central functions of life, the two 
poles of hunger and love around which the 
world revolves” are more and more with- 
drawn from literary treatment. That in 
common speech and social intercourse each 
generation is less and less able to handle 
such matters with directness, he does not 
deplore, but he finds the tendency dis- 
astrous to literature. It would have seemed 
Sm remark ay in ? ne matter social 
and literary usage or the most part part 
passu; but Mr. Els discounts the ne 
by contending that outspoken writers have 

ways —— some “‘ heroism ” to be out- 
spoken. t may be partly true, but to 
no great extent, and it does not touch 
the essentials of the question. It is 
undeniable that we can trace frank, 
— unvarnished mention of ‘ sexual and 
igestive functions,” gradually passing from 
great literature to lighter literature, from 
lofty writing to comedy and jest, from high 
poetry into prose fiction—and that, simul- 
taneously with a like change in social usage. 
Take, from Dante, the line about the devil 
Malacoda: ‘‘ Ed egli avea del cul fatto 
trombetta.” Dante’s age thought that 
devils were properly described as not 
merely wicked, but also, and consequently, 
as absurd and obscene; no contemporary 
would have blushed to hear the line. But 
could Milton erg ed have written it? Yet 
the physical described is a vulgar jest 
in great writers of the last ei Hy it 
8 into the realm of unseemly mirth. 
Luther, preaching the physical impossibility 
of celibacy, has this comparison: ‘ Wer 
seinen Mist oder Harn halten miisste, so 
er’s doch nicht kann, was soll aus dem 
werden?’ Hooker or Taylor was no advo- 
cate of enforced celibacy, but would either 
have ventured upon such a sentence? They 
might have used the argument, but never 
the words. Or take the well-known story 
of Scott’s aged relative, Mrs. Keith of 
Ravelstcn, who asked him to lend her 
Aphra Behn’s novels; they had pleased her 
in youth. Scott, with apprehensions, lent 
them. ‘‘Take back your bonny Mrs. Behn,” 
said the old lady at their next meeting, 
“and if you will take my advice, put her in 
the fire, for I found it feapotiiste to get 
through the very first novel. But is it not a 
very odd thing that I, an old woman of eigh 
and upwards, sitting alone, feel myse 
ashamed to read a book which, sixty years 
ago, I have heard read aloud for the amuse- 
ment of large circles, consisting of the first 
and most creditable society in London?” 
Language becomes inevitably circumscribed, 
as taste and manners change: and what is 

ible to Shakespeare is impossible to 

srowning, assuredly no shrinker from phy- 
sical passion. 

It is the same with acts as with arts. 








In his finely a oy if unsatisfying, 
essay upon Si. ancis and Others, Mr. 
Ellis the story of Francis strippin 


himself naked before the bishop an 
people of Assisi, in token of his self- 
abandonment to absolute poverty. The 
tators might have thought it a mad 
thing to do; some did; but no one thought 
it indecent. Now, a few years ago, Mr. 
Calderon exhibited a — of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, in which, misinterpreting 
a medisval chrenicler—omnino se exuit et 
nudawit—he represented the royal saint 
naked before the altar. Oatholics made 
vehement protests, and have renewed them 
now that the gga Lod — _—" 
ro . et, maki the est 
ee, for the ieienes in the essentials 
of modesty between man and woman, we 
doubt whether, had the incident occurred, 
St. Elizabeth’s contemporaries would have 
been gravely scan What she 
actually did was, before the altar, to make 
a solemn vow of self-abnegation, putting 
off, and baring herself of, all earthly attach- 
ments and desires: had she, like Francis, 
symbolised the vow by a bodily baring, none 
would have cried shame upon her. But 
this age feels differently, and is justified 
in so feeling. It is, for the most part, not 
a question of ethics, but of esthetics: in 
ite of all that is sane and wholesome in 
itman’s gospel, we cannot be persuaded 
that what is physically right or inevitable is 
therefore a eantitul thing in speech or 
literature. It is no Swift, obsessed with 
unclean images, but Tennyson who speaks 
of the body as 


“This poor rib-grated dungeon of the holy 


human ghost, 

This house with all its hateful needs no 
cleaner than the beast, 

This coarse diseaseful creature which in Eden 
was divine, 

This Satan-haunted ruin, this little city of 
sewers. A 

And surely, waiving the point about 


Eden, the description is exact. About some 
physical acts, as, for example, coughing or 
sneezing, there is no possibility of feeling 
emotion, in themselves: and there are 
numbers of harmless physical acts and 
functions, the description of which is ludi- 
crous and distasteful. Mr. Ellis writes of 
one of M. Huysmans’ novels that it 
“dwells in the memory chiefly by virtue of 
two vividly naturalistic episodes, the birth 
of a calf and the death of a cat.” No harm 
in that: but how Fielding or Scott would 
have laughed, and how paltry is the waste of 
wer upon such material! Animal suffer- 
ing has often been an exquisite scheme of 
art, but never for the cunning presentation 
of mere detail. A recent clever little story 
dwells in owr memory by the phrase ‘“ expec- 
torations glistened upon the gaslit asphalte 
pavement.”  Risum teneatis amici ? 

But all the questions raised by Mr. Ellis, 
chiefly for love, as he affirms, of their 
“* questionable aspects,”’ are questions worth 
raising. For ourselves, we prefer our criti- 
cism to be less closely allied with physio- 
logical science, with the. ‘sexual and 
digestive functions”; and Mr. Ellis has 
written many pages of fine criticism aptly 





expressed, for which we are grateful. Asa 
scientific student of humanity, he is some- 
what distressing to readers who, in presence 
of the great arts, care little whether they 
are in the body or out of the body, and not 
at all for the physical bases of emotion and 
thought. Nor will any such reader be 
greatly agitated by the impoverishment of 
the English literary tongue, whilst he can 
study passions of body and soul in the works 
of Browning, Patmore, and Mr. Meredith. 


THE FRIEND OF BURNS AND 
BEETHOVEN. 


George Thomson, the Friend of Burns, his 
Infe and Correspondence. By J. Cuthbert 
Hadden. (J. C. Nimmo). 


Burns had many friends, and George 
Thomson was one of them. It was only to 
be expected, therefore, that advantage 
would be taken of the ‘‘ boom in Burns”’ to 
connect this book with his name. But it 
has really little to do with Burns. Itisa 
book of some use to biographical specialists, 
by reason of. the business letters it gives 
between Thomson and a variety of famous 
authors. For this reason we cannot blame 
its issue, though it is of little or no interest 
to the public or to the general student of 
literature. Yet Thomson was not merely 
“the friend of Burns.” He was the com- 
piler, editor, and proprietor of a great 
collection of Scottish songs, afterwards 
supplemented by similar collections of Irish 
and Welsh songs, to which, both Burns and 
other authors of eminence freely contributed. 
Undoubtedly he did a great and useful work 
for the minstrelsy of Scotland; though, 
because of certain misjudgments in the 
setting of the songs, his collection was never 
very successful, and has now passed into 
oblivion. But as a subject for yew ge > 
it is a case of ‘Story? God bless you, there 
is none to tell, Sir!” 

Thomson early became junior clerk to 
the Board of Trustees for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Manufactures in Scotland ; 
and by that he lived when his books 
would have brought him merely ruin. He 
once made a tour on the Continent, he 
twice removed from Edinburgh to London, 
he published the collections aforesaid, and 
after living respectably, died respectably. 
That is really all The bulk of the volume 
is composed of the business correspondence 
already mentioned. Even as a connoisseur 
of other men’s work he was a mediocrity. 
The scanty evidence of his letters to his 
famous contributors sufficiently shows that 
his taste was eminently what the public 
calls “res ble,” and famous authors 
reserve their opinion upon. We have not 
here his correspondence with Burns ; in that 

t Mr. Hadden has’ nothing to add to 
the information we already possess. But 
he snips and nips the verses of illustrious 
men with a complacent pedantry which the 
reader can by no means stand so meekly as 
did the illustrious men themselves. He 
objects to Sir Walter Scott for talking about 
“the glories of shade.” His biographer 
recalls, in excuse, that Bentley could not 
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away with Milton’s “No light, but rather 
darkness visible.” But it would be hard to 
find a worse critic of poetry than Bentley. 
Thomson must surely have been troubled b 
Spenser’s “A little glooming light, muc 
like a shade,” and he would have been 
thrown into strong shudders by Vaughan’s 
“There is in God, some say, 

A deep, but dazzling darkness.” 
Wonderful is the patience and courtesy of 
his contributors. Burns, Scott, Hogg, 
Lockhart, all of them, write for him with- 
out payment, and submit docilely to his 
meddling and niggling corrections. One is 
heartily delighted when Joanna Baillie at 
length tackles him, and refutes his altera- 
tions with feminine vigour and decision. 

But the nature of the man comes out in 
his not very lively letters from the Continent. 
At Notre Teme this thorough Scotchman of 
his period could see only “sacerdotal and 
empty pomp.” He went to the Grand 
Opera in Paris, heard Gluck’s Jphigéne, and 
declared: ‘‘The music is too continually 
noisy, and the singers much more ardent 
and impassioned than I can bear.” The 
declaration is comic in its unconscious 
frankness of self-revelation. Ardour and 

ion absolutely annoyed him, as they do 
all Philistines; and you are no longer sur- 
prised at his criticism of poetry. He adds 
in the same strain: ‘The grandeur of the 
orchestra becomes oppressive.” If he had 
lived to attend a Wagner opera! At his 
advanced age it would probably have been 
fatal. The marvel is how such 4 man ever 
came to appreciate Burns at all. 

Still more marvellous is the fact that he 
admired Beethoven. The correspondence 
with this composer approaches somewhat 
nearer to interest than anything else in 
the book. We see Beethoven as a most 
‘‘pawky” and matter-of-fact insister on 
details of payment and business. We see 
also Thomson preaching simplicity to the 
great musician in the most approved style 
of the small dealing with the great; and 
incidentally we get lights on the wretched 
state of musical education in England and 
—yet more—in Scotland. ‘There are not 
in Scotland twelve persons (professionals 
included) who could play one of your 

uatuors,” says Thomson. Again, “ Every- 
body finds your works much too difficult 
and only a few masters of the first rank can 
play them.” Beethoven offers him a sym- 

hony on the triumph of Wellington at 
Vittoria. Thomson makes the amazing 
suggestion that he should recast it as a 
pianoforte sonata; and this monster, this 
symphony as sonata, is to have “ accom- 
—— for violin, &c.” Great music! 

e asks Beethoven to compose music 
‘in that grand and original style which be- 
longs to you alone, but easier to perform, 
so that it would be more within the capacity 
of amateurs. Simple and expressive 
music will always have a ¢ charm for all 
listeners, and difficult music will probably be 
neglected.” 

And once more: 


“Is it not true that in all the arts the highest 
beauty is in oo found united with the most 
perfect simplicity? Andis it not such works 
that obtain the most permanent and universal 
admiration ? ” 





At last, after years of such lectures and 
exhortations to the ballad-concert level, 
Beethoven broke forth, in the one truly 
characteristic letter of the series : 


“My DEAR FRIEND, — ae are ey 
writing ‘ eee 6 om 
satisfy you, but—but—the foe will have to be 
more ‘ difficult,’ or, I might say, ‘ ponderous’ ! 
The fee for a theme with variations which I 
fixed in my last letter to you—ten ducats— 
is, I solemnly assure you, so low out of mere 
pete 3 to a: - tive yoo of -— it 
m wr su eee 
gs may always have : real taste for true 
music; if you cry ‘ easy,’ I shall retort with 
‘ difficult’ for your ‘ easy’ !—Your friend, 

BEETHOVEN.” 

The fault, indeed, -was Thomson’s own. 
He wanted accompaniments for his songs, 
and he went to German composers like 
Haydn, Weber, Beethoven, ignorant of 
Scottish song. Possibly the copies of the 
airs sent to Beethoven were very imperfect ; 
in any case he got no grip on the spirit of 
the music, and the other musicians did little 
better. Hence the collection failed. The 
task set Beethoven and his colleagues was 
impossible; but Thomson would not see it. 

one respect Mr. Hadden does some ser- 
vice to Thomson’s memory. He shows that 
Burns and the rest of his song-writers refused 
to accept payment. After that initial refusal 
Thomson compromised matters by sending 
them  sevagr of pictures, costly stuff, &c. ; 
which Burns, at least, rebelled against. Still, | 
it does not seem to us so clear that if Thomson 
had persevered with the offer of payment, 
instead of dropping it after the first generous 
refusal, Burns might not finally have taken 
it. Burns’s dislike of jthe presents is no 
proof. There is all the difference in the 
world between capricious presents and honest 
fixed payment. The latter could hurt no 
author’s self-respect ; the former well might. 
At any rate, Mr. Hadden shows that Thom- 
son, with all his faults as a critic, was an 
honourable, upright, and kind-hearted man ; 
and that he has been wronged by those who 
have regarded him as a mercenary editor, 
preying on the labours of poets. For the 
rest, the letters he gives may be of use to 
future biographers of Scott, of Hogg, of 
Lockhart, of Joanna Baillie—of everyone 
except Burns. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 





*TzmPte Dramatists.”—TZhe Tragical Reign 
of Selimus. A Play Reclaimed for Robert 
Greene. Edited by Alexander B. Grosart, 
D.D., LL.D. (Dent.) 


Tue early editions of Selimus contain nothing 
to justify the attribution to Robert Greene. 
The play was first published anonymously 
in 1594, and re-issued in 1638 with the 
initials “T.G.” The effective argument 
for Greene’s authorship consists almost 
entirely of the fact that two quotations 
ascribed to him in Allot’s English Parnassus 
are here found. This is not conclusive, for 


Allot has been shown to have made mis- 


the style and matter of the play, 
though they do not, pace Dr. Grosart, 
tell very much for the theory, are at any 
rate not inconsistent with it. A pretty 

int of li antiquarianism is raised : 

ut we cannot think that the interest of this 
is ve sufficient to justify the inclusion of 
Selimus in a popular series such as the 
“Temple Dramatists.” The student will be 
grateful, because there is no other modern 
reprint save that in Dr. Grosart’s expensive 
and limited edition of all Greene’s works. 
But the ordinary reader will find the play 
intolerable. Dr. Grosart tells him that it 
“* has of rare power, of Marlowe- 
like passion, of beauty, of melody, of 
distinction, of memorableness.” The affec- 


tion of a ther for a bantling may be 
condoned ; but to us there a to be but 
one single true word in glowing de- 
scription—‘‘ Marlowe-like.” For in truth 


Selmus is nothing more than a totally 
uninspired imitation of Zamburlaine, vacant 
in plot, turgid of sentiment, and wooden of 
metre. To reprint it, in this particular 
series, was an archeological freak. 


“(INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGIOAL LipRaRy.’”’— 
Christian Institutions. By A. G. V. Allen, 
D.D. (T. & T. Clark.) 


Tats is a volume in the series so happily 
ina ted by Prof. Driver’s Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament, which is 
now, we are glad to say, in its sixth edition. 
Prof. Allen’s treatise was originally shaped 
as a course of Lowell Lectures at an p Sore 0 
University. It is a thoughtful survey of 
the chief institutions of Christianity in their 
connexion, on the one hand with the 
spiritual life, on the other with the develop- 
ment of Christian civilisation. It falls into 
three sections. The first deals with organi- 
sation, the orders of the ministry, the growth 
of the episcopate and the papacy, and the rise 
of monasticism ; the second with creeds and 
the development of formal doctrine; the 
third with worship, embracing the divisions 
of the Christian year and the rites of 
Baptism and Eucharist. It will be seen 
that the field covered is very wide, and that 
the treatment cannot, therefore, be ex- 
haustive; but as a careful study of the 
mutual relations of the institutions dealt 
with, and of the place occupied by each in 
Church history as a whole, the beak should 
po: to students in particular, of exceeding 
value. 


The Elements of Hypnotism. By Ralph 
Harry Vincent. ‘ International Scientific 
Series.”” (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

To the second edition of this useful 

introduction to hypnotism Mr. Vincent has 

added a new chapter, in which he discusses 
the ‘‘ Physiology of Hypnosis.” Herein 
he gives a lucid account of the nature of 
nervous processes, and then attempts to ex- 
plain the hypnotic reactions from the point 
of view of physiological psychology. Mr. 

Vincent — opposition to his theory 

that “psychic” states are not necessarily 

“conscious” states. It does not seem 

essentially different from the psychological 





takes in other cases; but no doubt, in the 
absence of evidence for any other author, 
And 


it raises a presumption for Greene. 





theory of “sub-conscious” states, but both 
the terms are somewhat paradoxical and, 
perhaps, better avoided. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


A Departure From TRapiTIon, 
AND Orner Srorizs. By Rosative Masson. 


The first of these clever stories, 4 Departure from Tradition, is 
rather to be described as a skit. We have the clever girl, who is 
not so clever as she thinks, married to the dull man, who is not so 
dull as he looks. He is appalled when, on their honeymoon, his 
wife quotes “enough Browning to have filled two sides of the 
Pink’ Un.” She is appalled by the prospect of house-keeping, for 
is she not writing a treatise on ‘‘ The Ontogenesis of the Ego” ? 
How he manages the spring-cleaning while she writes for the Monthly 
Investigator, and how this “de from tradition” answers—is 
the story. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 312 pp. 6s.) 


His Fortunate Grace. By GertrrupE ATHERTON. 


In this short story we are back in the world of Miss Atherton’s 
earlier heroine, Patience Sparhawk; indeed, that brilliant young 
lady is recalled on one page by her ex-sister-in-law, who exclaims 
with half-mocking admiration: ‘‘ We can’t all have seventeen 
different riences before we are twenty-four, including a 
sojourn in Murders’ Row, and a frantic love affair with one’s own 
husband.” (Bliss, Sands & Co. 186 pp.) 


A Man From THE Norra. By E. A. Bennett. 


The North-country youth who has a passion for London is the 
hero (in this case a weak and wayward one) selected by Mr. Bennett. 
Richard Larch’s keen imaginative sympathies; his love affairs, 
begotten not of wisdom, but of loneliness and lack of purpose ; 
and his final abandonment of his lite dreams in favour of a 
commonplace wife whom he can love, and a dull suburban home 
to which he can be reconciled, are all developed with skill and 
insight. The story is a study of a second-rate man who comes to 
know his second-rateness, and makes the best of it. (John Lane. 
265 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THe Minister or Stare. By Joun A. Srevarr. 


This story, by the author of Jn the Day of Battle and Kilgroom, 
explains why Evan Kinloch, after rising from a Highland farm to 
be Sir Evan, and Home Secretary, advises a little Highland boy, fifty 
years later, ‘not to go south and make speeches and have a carriage 
and horses.” It is a fine story, and may be described as a adly 
in the difficulty of attaining to happiness. (William Heinemann. 
386 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Kioor Bring; or, 
THe Lover’s Quest. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 


A novel of love and adventure. The hero, Miles Venning, 
is partner in a gun-making firm, and takes a consignment of 
Martini-He ifles and 500,000 rounds of ammunition to 
Zanzibar. is own journey thither is unnecessary ; but the order 
is signed “R. Mark Sterndale,” and Miles had once met, and 
lost sight of, a girl whose father bore that name. ‘To deliver 
the rifles was his business, to find Laura his hope. And what with 
rascally slave-traders (who flourish scimitars), and boat adventures 
on the Zambesi, and the ‘‘ Valley of the Dead,” and Laura, the reader 
need fear no dull page. (Methuen. 394 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Gtorra Vicris. By J. A. Mironetrz. 


An American novel of crime and regeneration, by the editor of 
the New York Life. The criminals are fascinating: Jim Wadsworth, 
Foss and particularly Steve Wadsworth, with whose career 
the book is concerned. Steve, who is not consciously a rogue but 
merely lacks the moral sense, from thief to highwayman, 


highwayman to murderer, and murderer to acrobat, yet keeps sweet 


the while, and his pro is related with much dry humour. Dr, 
Thorne, the preacher, is alovable figure. An engrossing little story. 
(D. Nutt. 269 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Buianone ContneHam’s SuRRENDER. By Jzan Mippiemass, 


A typical novel, by the author of Hush Money and half a score of 
other popular tales. The new book centres in a revengeful money- 
lender, ennobled by the influence of his wealth to be Lord Sandover; 
and round him Miss Middlemass’s aristocrats—she will have no 
others—circle. Here is a passage chosen at random: ‘‘ On the table 
in the little boudoir . . . were some letters. One of them bore 
a foreign postmark. The colour mounted to Lady Vere’s brow 
when she saw it. It was from the Countde Florian.” (F. V. White. 
312 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Farat Puarat. By G. Bergsrorp FirzGERALp. 


The bottle in question contained chloral and made an end 
of the first Lady Dawe, and Nurse Ursula was, of course, 
suspected of the crime. Nurse Ursula, who in private life was 
Mrs. Richmond, widow, “‘ was tall, well-developed, with a handsome 
bust and limbs. .. . From this muscular, handsome frame rose 
a long, slender, and very white neck, surmounted by a head of 
exquisite shape, with bronze-coloured hair.” Is it to be wondered, 
then, that she became in due time the second Lady Dawe? As for 
the chloral, it was the mistake of the regulation blunderin 
chemist, without whom where would novelists of this class be 
(Digby, Long & Co. 252 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue InraTuaTion oF AMANDA. By Mirna SAanDEMAN, 


Amanda’s infatuation was the curate. ‘The curate was as deep 
as a well, and as quiet as a dark, erous pool, which smiles in 
the sunlight ’—and so on. But he did not love Amanda: he had 
only a “tepid toleration” for her, as she discovered after the 
marriage. d he was not really good; on the contrary, he went 
to music halls and had even joined a stage crowd. And once he 
had “an acme of rage.” So Amanda killed him. Such a silly 
book! (Digby, Long & Co. 231 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


In THE SAME REGIMENT. 
Nine stories of regimental and other life by the author of Booties’ 


By Jonn Strance WINTER, 








Baby. (F.V. White. 110 pp. 1s.) 
REVIEWS. 
Simon Dale. By Anthony Hope. 
(Methuen. ) 
Or the younger writers who have made Romance lucrative since the 


late R. t.. Stevenson brought it back into vogue we have had most 
regard for Mr. Anthony Sy his faculty has seemed the finest and 
his style the best considered. Hitherto his writing has been of two 
kinds, which—borrowing from the language of the Dreyfus 
graphologists—we may call dextrogyre and sinistrogyre, and the 
most notable examples of which have been Zhe Prisoner of Zenda 
and The God in the Car. In the one kind Mr. Hope is simple, 
sentimental, fantastic, and purely romantic; in the other he is 
subtle, subacid (his humour is scarcely strong or earnest enough 
to be called “ cynical”), actual, and only as romantic as smart 
society manners will permit him to be. In Simon Dale (which his 
publishers advertise as his “first historical novel”) he combines 
the two kinds; and the historical period he has chosen—the 
Restoration—lends itself agreeably to the combination. How has 
he succeeded ? ‘Well, not to put too fine a sg on it, he neither 
delights nor convinces, neither moves nor holds us. Simon Dale, 
a youth of twenty-two, and of no great rank or wealth, comes to 
London, and is instantly plunged into a Court intrigue of love and 
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litics. It is the fashion of the latter-day historical romance to 
Be egoistic, and, according to fashion, Simon Dale tells his own 
story; and, frankly, we do not believe it. Through Nell 
Gwynne—how he first was acquainted with the lady it would 
be unfair to disclose—he is introduced to intimate speech with 
the king and such great personages of the Court as the 
Duke of York and the Duke of Monmouth, who compete to 
retain his valuable services. Simon Dale may well have been 
a young man of great natural parts and of remarkable 
promise and attraction, and yet, at twenty-two and fresh from the 
country, it is impossible to believe that he would be witty enough, 
astute enough, and —aa enough to bandy speech with 
Charles II. and the notables of his Court, and to cross and baffle 
them in more than one scheme ; to put M. De Cominges, the French 
Ambassador, to the blush; and by sheer force of character to compel 
from the king himself such a confession as this: 


‘‘The King struck his right hand on the arm of his chair suddenly and 
forcibly. ‘I sit here,’ said he; ‘it is my work to sit here. My brother 
has a conscience : how long would he sit here? James [meaning Mon- 
mouth] is a fool: how long would he sit here? They laugh at me or 
snarl at me, but here I sit and here I will sit till my life’s end, by 
God’s grace or the Devil’s help. My gospel is to sit here.’ 

I had never before seen him so moved, and never had so plain a 
glimpse of his heart, nor of the resolve which lay beneath his lightness 
and frivolity.” 


Kings do not utter themselves thus to casual yo men of 
twenty-two; least of all is the second Charles Stuart likely to have 
done so. But most incredible of all is the episode of M. de 
Perrencourt, which even the great art of the great Dumas would 
scarely have availed to make appear feasible. We cannot speak 
more fully of the episode, for to do so would be to give away the 
cherished secret of the story. 

Yet, though the intrigue of the story is incredible, it has some 
admirable qualities. Though Barbara Quinton is an absurdly 
afid impossibly — and modern young person for the Restora- 
tion period, Nell Gwynne is well rendered—better rendered than at 
the moment we can recall she has ever been, short of the absolute 
truth—in her changefulness, her vivacity, and her lack of moral 
sense as ‘‘ this so-called nineteenth century” understands it. And, 
though Mr. Hope, on a consistent plan of archaic moralising, tires 
us with oul aleneel sentences and paragraphs of reflection which 
are not illumined by the faintest flicker of humour or of wisdom— 
the whole matter being a game—he shows an agreeable faculty of 
sparkling dialogue, which may, in these days, pass for wit, and 
which may be taken as sufficiently illustrative of the Restoration. 
Here is a passage towards the end : 


“‘ Having procured a gentleman to advise the King of my presence, I 
was rewarded by being beckoned to approach immediately. . . . Motionin 
me to stand by him [the King] continued his conversation with my lor 
Rochester. 

‘In defining it as the device by which the weak intimidate the strong,’ 
observed Retbeiten, ‘the philosopher declared the purpose of virtue 
rather than its effect. For the strong are not intimidated; while the 
weak, falling slaves to their own puppet, grow more helpless still.’ 

‘ It’s a just retribution on them,’ said fhe King, ‘for having invented 
anything so tiresome.’ 

‘In truth, sir, all these things that make virtue are given a man for 
his profit, and that he may not go empty-handed into the mart of the 
world. He has stuff for barter: he can give honour for pleasure, morality 
for money, religion for power.’ 

The King raised his brows and smiled again, but made no remark. 
Rochester bowed courteously to me, as he added: ‘Is it not as I say, 
sir?’ and awaited my reply. 

‘It’s better still, my lord,’ I answered, ‘for he can make these 
bargains you speak of, and, by not keeping them, have his basket still 
full for another deal.’ 

Again the King smiled as he patted his dog. 

‘Very just, sir, very just,’ nodded Rochester. ‘Thus by breaking a 
villainous bargain he is twice a villain, and preserves his reputation to 
aid him in the more effectual cheating of his neighbour.’ 

‘And the damning of his own soul,’ said the King softly.” 


Sometimes the wit crackles a little more than that; but the 
wisdom of it—well, is it not altogether somewhat mechanical and 
insincere ?—somewhat more so than it need be for the mere purpose 
of illustration, if that be its purpose? In sum, we are dis- 
appointed with Simon Dale ; ak Mr. Anthony Hope must recon- 


sider himself if he is not to be deposed from his 





promising | 


place in the front rank of the younger novelists, 





The Vintage. By E. F. Benson. 
(Methuen. ) 


Mr. Bznson is at a very interesting stage in his career. He has 
had to struggle with an early success which depended largely upon 
considerations somewhat irrelevant to the actual qualities of his 
work. And in more recent books the vein of boyish humour and 
exuberant high spirits, from which those qualities, such as they 
were, came, has howe unmistakable signs of having panned out. 
This Mr. Benson has seen for himself, and he has had the literary 
instinct and the good sense to start afresh on entirely new lines. In 
The Vintage this experiment has thoroughly justified itself. It is 
at once more ambitious and more sati than any of its 
predecessors, and it makes it quite clear that beneath the superficial 
cleverness there is solid stuff in the author. Zhe Vintage 
is a romance of the Greek War of Independence. Of romances we 
have, of course, enough and to spare at present, and most of them 
are not worth the paper they are written on ; but you will not easily 
confuse Mr. Benson’s work with these. The mere workmanship of 
the book is admirable. Mr. Benson knows the topography and the 
social life of his Greece well, and he has used his knowledge with 
excellent effect. His background is painted with real sensitiveness 
to the characteristic and beautiful features of that wonderful country, 
and yet it remains a background, and is not allowed to encroach 
upon the interest of the story. Here is a charming bit of vignetted 
landscape, by way of example : 


“The grapes were not yet so far advanced as at Nauplia and still 
hung , and tin with colour only on the sunward side; but the 
fruit harvest was going on, and under the fig-trees were spread coarse 
strips of matting on which the fragrant piles were l-'d to dry. A few 
late pom te trees were still covered with their red, wax-like 
blossoms, but on most the petals had fallen, and the fruit, like little 
green-glazed pitchers, was inning to swell and darken towards 
maturity. The men were at work in the vineyards — channels for 
the water, and through the m of the fig-trees you could catch sight 
every now and then of the brightly coloured petticoat of some woman 
picking the fruit, or else her presence was only indicated, where the 
leaves were thicker, by the dumping of the ripe figs on to the canvas 
strips below.” 


The vintage, which Mr. Benson uses as a symbol of the overthrow of 
the rotten-ripe Turkish domination, is, of course, a familiar feature 
of Greek village life, and an episode of vintage idyll at the begin- 
ning serves to enforce and bring home the symbolism. 

The story itself centres around the adventures of one Mitsos, a 
Nauplian fisher-boy, of giant stature and fiery soul, who happens to 
be the nephew of one of the chief organisers of the outbreak, and 
is thus drawn into the thick of it. The flare of patriotism in the 
lad, and the heroic deeds which he does in the strength of this, are 
finely realised. The fighting and the toilsome journeys which he 
endures are capitally told; and in the midst of it all he has a love- 
story which breathes the very spirit of romance, and is at one 
moment complicated by a situation of inner and vital tragedy. In 
some of the scenes which immediately precede the revolt the 
sentiment of the book reaches a very exalted point, and Mr. Benson’s 
style, good throughout, rises notably to the occasion. It falls to 
Mitsos to light the beacon which shall be the fateful signal : 


‘*In ten miautes more the rain had stopped, but Mitsos still laboured 
on until the heat of the beacon was so t that he could scarcely 
approach to throw on the fresh fuel. e flames leaped higher and 
higher, and, the wind dropping, a shower of red-hot pieces of half- 
burned leaves and bark was continually carried upwards, peopling the 
night with fiery sparks, and falling round him in blackened particles, or 
floating away a feathery white ash, like motes in a sunbeam. And as he 
stood there, grimy and rg scorched and chilled, throwing new 
bundles of fuel on to the , and apes | them smoke and fizz and 
then break out flaring, the glory and the splendour of the deeds he was 
helping in burst in upon him with one blinding flash that banished 
other memories, and for the moment even Suleima was but the shadow 
of a shadow. The beacon he had kindied seemed to illuminate the 
depths of his soul, and he saw by its light the cruelty and accursed lusts 
of that hated race, and the greatness of the freedom that was coming. 
Then, blackened and burned and sodden and drenched, he sat down for 
a few moments to the north of the beacon to get his breath, and scoured 
the night. Was that a star burning so low on the horizon? Surely it 
was too red for a star, and on such a night what stars could pierce the 
clouds? Besides, was not that a mountain which stood up dimly behind 
it? Then presently after it grew and glowed ; it was no star, but the fiery 
mouth of message shouting north and south. Bassae had answered.”’ 
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We have but few faults to find with The Vintage, We should, how- 


ever, like to suggest to Mr. Benson that the use of asterisks, so dear 
to conteurs of the Maupassant school, is hardly in keeping with the 
manner of a romance. In fact, the significance of them escaped us 
at the time, and the ae of turning back to verify caused 
irritation. Mr. Benson should be a little franker. Occasionally, 
but only occasionally, the old Adam revives, and Mitsos and his 
henchman, Yanni, talk — like Dodo:or the Babe. . This, 
for instance, comes quaintly: 

‘** A pot of little anchovies, Yanni,’ he remarked; ‘they will come 
first to give us an a: ite. Thus I shall have two appetites, for I have 
one already. By the Virgin, there is tobacco too, all ready in the pipes. 
‘We shall pass a very pleasant evening, I hope. Oh, there’s the horse 
still waiting at the gate. I will go and fetch him; and be quick with 
the supper, pig.’ 

Yanni laughed. 

‘ Really the Turk is a very convenient man,’ he said. ‘I like wars. 
We can take provisions from here which will last to Nauplia. There 
will be no skulking about villages after dark to buy bread and wine 
without being noticed.’ ” 


A more serious defect is, that the interest of the story flags con- 
siderably in the last third. Mitsos is absorbed in the general 
history, and the campaigns and jealousies of the insurgent Greeks 
prove less absorbing than the individual career. What remains 
with us of the book, beyond the atmosphere of the whole, is 
certainly not the politics, but Mitsos himself, his brave heart and 
his idyllic love. 








A PLEA FOR THE SEMICOLON. 


‘‘Tue semicolon test may ‘prove the final one to determine an 
author’s fitness to rank with august society.” Thus Mr E. H. 
Mullin in The Chap Book, who, having premised that the sign of a 
bad writer is bad punctuation, especially in regard to the semicolon, 
proceeds to quote from certain of the august to show how the semi- 
colon should be used : 


thought dispe Arnold, who tee - be didactic, _ disliked - a 
ought disputatious, everywhere in his writings uses t punctuation 
to bring out or to emphasise his meaning. In the Slbeuion example, 
taken from his essay on ‘Democracy,’ we see him first using the semi- 
colon to produce a reflective pause in the mind of the reader, and then, 
in the latter part of his sentence, using a comma in place of ‘ but’ follow- 
ing the ‘not only,’ because he wished to reinforce his point without 
resorting to antithesis : 

‘It is true that the advance of all classes in culture and refinement 
may make the culture of one class, which, isolated, appeared remarkable, 
appear so no longer; but exquisite culture and great dignity are always 
something rare and striking, and itis the distinction of the — 

i , in the eighteenth century, that not only was their culture 
something rare by comparison with the rawness of the masses, it was 
something rare and admirable in itself.’ 

Ruskin affords numberless instances of good punctuation ; his artistic 
sense of the fitness of things and his poetic gift of condensation enabling 
him to make effective use of the despised parenthesis succeeded by a 
disjunctive semicolon in the following sentence, taken from 7'he Crown 
of Wild Olives : 

‘It does not follow, because you are eral of an army, that you are 
to take all the treasure, or land, it wins (if it fight for treasure or land) ; 
neither, because you are king of a nation, that you are to consume all 


the profits of a nation’s work.’ 

alter Pater, an artist in things great and small, studied so to balance 
his sentences by punctuation that the train of thought, while still con- 
tinued in its natural mental order, was slowed down by semicolons at 
natural resting-places before a new phase of the same idea was presented 
to the reader’s consideration. Who but Pater would have used the 
dash, without upsetting his material, in the following long sentence, 
taken from Marius the Epicurean : 

‘To keep the eye clear by a sort of exquisite personal alacrity and 
cleanliness, extending even to his dwelling-place; to discriminate, ever 
more and more fastidiously, select form and colour in things from what 
was less select; to meditate much on beautiful visible objects, on objects, 
more ially, connected with the period of youth—on children at 
play in the morning, the trees in early spring, on young animals, on the 
fashions and amusements of young men; to keep ever by him if it were 
but a single choice flower, a ul animal, or sea-shell, as a token and 


representative of the whole dom of such things; to avoid jealously, 
in his way through the world. everything repugnant to sight; and, 
should any circumstance ee ne a general converse in the range 
of such objects, to disentang: 


e himself from that. circumstance at any 


cost of place, money, or opportunity ; such were, in brief outline, the 
duties recognised, the rights demanded, in this new formula of life.’ 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s literary acuteness in ing the most out of 
his semicol gpa Ae aye | point, after which he abandons them to 
pile up his mination with the shorter commas, is well seen in the 
f sentence, taken from An Inland Voyage: 

‘I take it, in short, that I was as near Nirvana as would be convenient 
in practical life; and, if this be so, I make the Buddhists my sincere 
compliments; ’t is an agreeable state, not very profitable in a money 
point of view, but very calm, golden, and incurious, and one that sets a 
man superior to 4 

Here are five writers, all selected without much deliberation, and the 

from their works taken from the place where the book chanced 
to open. In none of them is there any effort a t to the eye of the 
casual reader to make punctuation an end in i ; the sense, the rhythm 
and the ap of the sentence in print, commend themselves 
unhesitatingly to the taste and to the understanding. Yet, let the 
semicolons and commas which buoy the channel of thought be removed, 
and the difficulty of replacing mon will readily be discovered. It is 
safe to say that no csliniey proof reader, and, perhaps, few editors, 
would be able to mark the channel in as it was originally laid out. 
There has been a t deal too much levelling-down of late years in 
matters of typography.” 








MR. MARION CRAWFORD AT HOME. 


A writer in the New York Critic thus describes Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s home and home life at Sorrento, in Italy. 

‘Villa Crawford”’ is carved over the acon 4 in plain block letters. 
The heavy dark-green doors of the gate stand hospitably open, and 
show the straight narrow drive, bordered with roses, geraniums, 
and jasmine, and leading down to a square garden-court, not large, 
but full of flowers and crooked old olive-trees, over which wistaria 
has been trained from one to the other, so that in spring they are 
a mass of delicate bloom and fragrance. The house is very simple, 
built of rough stone partly stuccoed, as usual in that part of Italy; 
and irre in shape because it has been added to from time to 
time. en Mr. Crawford first took it for a season, soon after his 
marriage to a daughter of General Berdan, it was in such a very 
tumbledown condition that when the fierce winter gales swept over 
snow-clad Vesuvius from the north-east, the teeth of every lock 
chattered, and the — rose in billows along the tiled floors. 
But the site is one of the most beautiful on the whole bay, for the 
house stands on the edge of a cliff which falls abruptly nearly two 
hundred feet to the water, and since Mr. Crawford bought it he 
has strengthened it with a solid tower, which can be seen for some 
distance out at sea. 

The front door opens directly upon a simple hall where there 
are plants in tubs, and a tall ot cousnen clock stands near 
the door leading to the stone staircase. The long drawing-room 
—- upon a tiled terrace, and is almost always full of sunshine, 

e scent of flowers, and the voices of children. It cannot be 
said to be furnished in the modern style, but it contains many 
objects which could only have been collected by people having 
both taste and opportunity. . . A door leads from one 
end of the drawing-room into the library, a high square room 
completely lined with old carved bookcases of black walnut, 
built more than two hundred years ago for Cardinal Altieri 
before he became * Clement the Tenth, and of which the 
wanderings, down to their final sale, would be an interesting bit 
of Roman social history. The library is not a workroom, but the 
place where the author’s books are kept in careful order, those he 
needs at any time being carried up to his study, and brought down 
again when no longer wanted. There are about five thousand 
volumes, very largely books of reference and classics, partly 
collected by the author himself, and in part inherited from his 
uncle, the late Samuel Ward, and his father-in-law, General 
Berdan. The room is so full that one large bookcase has been placed 
in the middle, so that both sides of it are used. Besides the books 
the library contains only a writing table, three or four chairs, and 
a bronze bust of Mr. Ward. 

In describing Mr. Orawford’s four “strikingly handsome 
children,” the Critic writer says that the —— is bent on being 
a sailor-man, a disposition, he continues, which he inherits fairly, 
for Mr. Orawford’s friends know that if he might have consulted 
only the natural bent of his mind he would have followed the sea 





asa profession. From early boyhood he has passed the happiest 
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hours of his leisure on board a boat, and he is as proficient in the 
ent of the picturesque but dangerous Italian felucca as 

any native skipper along the coast. 

en he bought an old New York pilot boat in 1896 he was 
admitted to the examination of the Association of American Shi 
masters in consideration of his long e ience, and he hol 
a proper shipmaster’s certificate authorising him to navigate sailing 
vessels on the high seas. He proved his ability by narigpene Pe 
little schooner across the Atlantic with entire success, and without 
the slightest assistance from the mate he took with him. This 
episode in a life which has had more variety than falls to the lot of 
most men, shows clearly the predominant trait of Marion Crawford’s 
character, which is determination to follow out anything he under- 
takes to learn until he knows how it should be done, even if he 
has not the time to work at it much afterwards. Readers of Casa 
Braccio may have noticed that the old cobbler, who is Paul 
Grigg’s friend, is described with touches which show acquaintance 
with his trade, the fact being that while the author was preparing 
for college in the English village which he described later in 4 
Tale of a Lonely Parish, he made a pair of shoes ‘to see how it 
was done,” as he also joined the local bell-ringers to become 
familiar with the somewhat ee system of peals and 
chimes. Mere curiosity is like the clutch of a child’s hand, which 
usually means nothing, and may break what it seizes, but the in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge of all kinds is entirely different, and 
has always formed part of the true artistic temperament. 

The description of silver chiselling in Marsio’s Crucifia is the 
result of actual experience, for Mr. Crawford once studied this 
branch of art, and produced several objects of considerable promise. 
In rebuilding and adding to his house he has never employed an 
architect, for he is a good practical builder and stonemason, as 
well as a creditable mathematician, and his foreman in all such 
work is a clever labourer who can neither read nor write. Like 
many left-handed men, he is skilful in the use of tools, and his 
mechanical capacity was tested recently when, having taken out a 
complete system of American plumbing, including a kitchen boiler, 
he could find no workmen who understood such appliances, and so 
put them all in himself, with the help of two or three plumbers 
whose knowledge did not extend beyond soldering a joint. When 
the job was done, everything worked perfectly, to his justifiable 
satisfaction. As he is a very fair classical scholar and an excellent 
linguist he could easily support himself as a tutor if it were neces- 
sary, or he might even attain to the awful dignity of a high-class 
courier. . . . Mr. Crawford is an early riser, being usually at his 
writing-table between six and seven o’clock. If it is winter he 
lights his own fire, and in any season begins the day, like most 
people who have lived much in southern countries, with a small cup 
of black coffee and a pipe. About nine o’clock he down- 
stairs to spend an hour with his wife and children, and then returns 
té his study and works uninterruptedly until luncheon, which in 
summer is an early dinner. In warm weather the household 
goes to sleep immediately after this meal, to re-assemble towards 
five o’clock ; but the author often works straight through this time, 
always, however, giving the late afternoon and evening to his 
family. 








SOME APHORISMS. 
V.—GokETHE. 


Our Paris correspondent’s views on Goethe and his genius were 
very frankly expressed in our issue of February 5. Whether 
Goethe’s fame is about to decline or not, it is probable that few will 
venture to question his worldly wisdom, his profound experience of 
the good and evil of life. It is in his collected Maxims that these 
qualities may be most easily discovered by lish readers. They 
have been translated with great care by Mr. Bailey Saunders, and 
it is from his collection that we take the following examples of 
Goethe’s counsels and opinions : 


How can a man come to know himself? Never by thinking, but 
by doing. Try to do your duty, and you will know at once what 
you are worth. 


The most insignificant man can be complete if he works within 
the limits of his capacities, innate or acquired; but even fine 
talents can be obscured, neutralised, and destroyed by lack of this 





indispensable requirement of symmetry. This is a mischief which 
ill Given occur ih modlorh thhien: #30 who will be able to come up 
to the claims of an age so full and intense as this, and one, too, that 
moves so rapidly ? 

It is a + error to take oneself for more than one is, or for leas 
than one is worth. 

Character calls forth character. 

I keep silence about many things, for I do not want to put 
people out of countenance; and I am well content if they are 
pleased with things that annoy me. 

Piety is not an end, but a means: a means of attaining the 
highest culture by the purest tranquillity of soul. 

Whoso is confent with pure experience and acts upon it has 
enough of truth. The growing child is wise in this sense, 

Certain minds must be allowed their peculiarities, 

Everyone has his peculiarities and cannot get rid of them; and 
yet many a one is destroyed by his peculiarities, and those, too, of 
the most innocent kind. 

A state of things in which every day brings some new trouble 
is not the right one. 

The really foolish thing in men who are otherwise intelligent is 
that they fail to understand what another person says, when he 
does not exactly hit upon the right way of saying it. 

No one should desire to live in irregular circumstances ; but if by 
chance a man falls into them, they test his character and show of 
how much determination he is capable. 

No one is the master of any truly productive energy ; and all men 
must let it work on by itself. 
© A man cannot live for every one ; least of all for those with whom 
he would not care to live. 


The errors of a man are what make him really lovable. 
There is no use in reproving vulgarity, for it never changes. 
Women’s society is the element of good manners. 


> When we live with people = have a delicate sense of what is 
tting, we get quite anxious about them if anything happens to 
disturb this sense. mre 
There is no outward sign of politeness that will be found to lack 
some deep moral foundation. e right kind of education would 
be that which conveyed the sign and the foundation at the same 


time. 


There is a politeness of the heart, and it is allied to love. It 


produces the most agreeable politeness of outward demeanour. 
We generally take men to be more dangerous than they are. 
If anyone meets us who owes us a debt of gratitude, it 


immediately crosses our mind. How often can we meet some one 
to whom we owe gratitude, without thinking of it! 

By nothing do men show their character more than by the things 
they laugh at. 

A man well on in years was reproved for still troubling himself 
about young women. “It is the only means,” he replied, “of 
—* one’s youth; and that is something every one wishes 
to 0.” 

To praise a man is to put oneself on his level. 


Nothing is more highly to be prized than the value of each day. 


The mind endowed with active powers and keeping with a 
practical object to the task that lies nearest, is the worthiest there 
is on earth. 

Let every man ask himself with which of his faculties he can and 
will somehow influence his age. 


Character in matters great and small consists in a man steadily 
pursuing the things of which he feels himself capable. 

The public must be treated like women: they must be told 
absolutely nothing but what they like to hear. 


How many years must a man do nothing before he can at all 
know what is to be done and how to do it! 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





AMBRIDGE should be proud of Mr. 
J. G. Frazer. In his edition of 
Pausanias’s Description of Greece, which 
Messrs. Macmillan have just published, he 
has performed single-handed a feat of 
research and scholarship which compares 
with Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. At a time when so much is said 
of the diversion of all literary activity into 
fictional channels, it is well that such a 
reminder should be forthcoming that there 
are patient scholars at work, and that 
another public than that of Mudie’s eagerly 
awaits their work. 





THe pains that went to Mr. Frazer’s 
previous work, Zhe Golden Bough, that 
extraordinary study of primitive customs 
and religions, though excessive, must have 
been surpassed by the Pausanias, which, in 
addition to the translation, contains four 
huge volumes of notes, fairly to be 
described as exhaustive, and another volume 
of index. To learn one’s way about the 
volumes is in itself a considerable achieve- 
ment. 





Ar the close of Mr. Frazer’s preface is 
the following quiet and beautiful passage : 


‘The windows of my study look on the 
tranquil court of ar ancient college, where the 
sundial marks the silent passage of the hours, 
and in the long summer days the fountain 
plashes drowsily amid flowers and grass; 
where, as the evening shadows deepen, the 

hts come out in the blazoned windows 
of the Elizabethan hall, and from the chapel 
the sweet voices of the choir, blent with the 
pealing music of the organ, float on the 

air, ing of man’s aspira- 


peaceful 

tions after truth and goodness and immortality. 
Here, if anywhere, remote from the tumult and 
bustle of the world, with its pomps and vanities 
and ambitions, the student may hope to hear 
the still voice of truth, to penetrate through 





the little transitory questions of the hour to the 
realities which abide, or rather which we fondly 
think must abide, while the erations come 
and go. I cannot be too thankful that I have 
been allowed to spend so many quiet and happy 
years in such a scene, and when I quit my old 
college rooms, as I soon shall do, for anvther 
home in Cambridge, I shall hope to carry 
forward to new work in a 1ew scene the love 
of study and labour which has been, not 
indeed implanted, but fostered and cherished in 
this ancient home of learning and peace.” 
Cambridge may put this passage against 
Matthew Arnold’s eulogy of Oxford in the 
preface to his Essays in Criticism. 





Nor the least interesting feature of the 
trial of M. Zola is the opportunity it has 
— Mr. David Christie Murray to prove 

imself still a special correspondent of un- 
usual vividness and vigour. Mr. Murray is, 
of course, heart and soul with the novelist, 
and letters inspired by such zeal, and so 
coloured with enthusiasm, are, of course, 
more moving than letters written from a 
dispassionate standpoint. For sheer in- 
terest Mr. Murray's descriptions in the 
Daily News have excelled those in any of 
the papers. 





Tus passage from Mr. Murray’s descrip- | poss! 


tion of Maitre Labori’s speech will explain 
his method : 


“Time and again he awoke the 
crowd, and time and again he jungled it down. 
Whenever they raised a di laugh at a 
fact or an argument, he turned with a repeti- 
tion of it more uncompromisi than the 
original, and the many interruptions seemed 
a spur to him. The words, ‘A patriot like 
Zola,’ evoked a storm of groans and hisses. 
He turned like a lion. ‘I say it. A patriot 
like Zola—a patriot with a braver heart, a 
clearer vision, a loftier love of his own land 
than is owned by any of the shallow-minded 
swallowers of phrases who rage at him. One 
of these days you will recognise your own 
folly and his tness.’ He stood a second or 
two, as if enging a new outburst. There 
was complete silence. ‘Ah, well, then,’ he 
said, with a touch of fighting laughter in his 
voice, ‘I continue.’ And he went back to his 
argument.” 


of the 





Tue partisan and cynical but exceedingly 
able onlooker who has been writing on 
the Dreyfus case for the Pall Mall Gazette 
was allowed to print the following “ ex- 

lanation” of Zola’s intervention: ‘“ What 
la sees in this astounding Dreyfus case is 
the material for another romance, centring 
round the pi ue and eminently mediz- 
val figure of Major Esterhazy. And to be 
sure of the dénouement the author has ac- 
corded to himself the beau rdle. The exi- 
gencies of a gigantic sale, following upon a 
“grand succes de feuilleton,” are known to 
no one better than to M. Zola. His last two 
works, in which the pornographic note is 
strikingly absent, did not sell in such a way 
as to satisfy the anticipations of either 
author or publisher. venty thousand 
copies were printed of Rome (it must be 
remembered that a French publisher’s 
‘edition de mille’ consists of only five 
hundred copies), and of these only twenty 
thousand have been di of. Paris 
announced itself from the as a dismal 





failure, and its comparative cleanliness is the 
undoubted explanation of this. When a 
writer makes a speciality he must stick to it 
or suffer it to stick to him. M. Zola himself 
complained that owing to the excitement 
about the Dreyfus case nobody was reading 
his novel. So rather than be left out in the 
cold he plunged into the actuality of the 
moment.’ 





We prefer to take the other view of M. 
Zola’s intervention, and with all our heart 
we sympathise with him in the sentence 
passed uponhim. Whether he has said true 
or untrue things, he was entitled to a fair 
ha and no one can pretend that he has 

it. 





Ir is to the honour of M. Anatole France 
that he signed the letter of protestation in 
favour of a revision of the Dreyfus trial, 
and expressed in court his belief in M. 
Zola’s sincerity, inasmuch as he has already 
expressed in print his views of Zola’s 
character and work. The passage appears 
in the first volume of La Vie Littératre : 


“That M. Emile Zola formerly had, I will 
not say a great talent, but a large talent, is 
ible. That he still retains some shreds of 
it is credible, but I avow that I have all the 
difficulty in the world to admit it. His work 
is bad, and he is one of those wahea beings of 
whom it may be said that it wo ve been 
better had they never been born. Truly I do 
not deny to him his detestable glory. Nobody 
before him has raised up so high a heap of 
filth. That is his monument, the greatness of 
which cannot be contested. Never did man 
make an equivalent effort to render humanity 


hisses..| yile, to hurl insults at all the images of beauty 


and of love, to deny all that is good and all 
that is well. Never did man to such a point 
misunderstand the ideal of man. There is in all 
of us, in the little as in the great, among the 
humble and the proud, an instinct of beauty, 
a desire for that which adorns and for that 
which decorates, which, spread over the world, 
constitute the charm of life. M. Zola does not 
know it. There isin man an infinite need of 
loving which renders him divine. M. Zola 
does not know it. Desire and modesty 
mingle in certain souls in delicious grada- 
tions. M. Zola does not know it, There 
are upon earth magnificent forms and noble 
thoughts; there are pure souls and heroic 
hearts. M. Zola does not know it. Many 
weaknesses even, many errors and faults, have 
their touching beauty. Their grief is sacred. 
The holiness of tears is at the bottom of all 
religions. Misfortune would suffice to render 
man august to man. M. Zola does not know it. 
He does not know that the Graces are decent, 
that philosophic irony is indulgent and good- 
tempered, and that human things inspire only 
two sentiments to well-constructed minds— 
admiration or pity. M. Zola is worthy of pro- 
found pity.” 





Tue fact, says the New York Critte, 
that the MS. of Waverley came near 
destruction before it was discovered by Sir 
Walter among his fishing-tackle so pro- 
foundly affected one of the (central Penn- 
sylvania) hearers of a University Extension 
lecture, that his paper, presented to the 
lecturer, contained this clause: ‘‘ Happy it 
was for English literature that this beacon- 





light was not extinguished by the scissors of 
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the maid near the morass, and under the 
leaves had been buried the root of Scotch 
Jiterature.”’ 





Mr. Doveras Stanen has improved Who's 
Who. To the new issue more than a thou- 
sand new biographical notices have been 
added. One is surprised to find how many 
omissions there were in the 1897 volume. 
Among those who join the ranks of the 
Whos for the first time are: Mr. William 
Blackwood, Mr. Blowitz, Mr. Stanho 
Forbes, Mr. David Hannay, Prof. W. P. 
Ker, Mr. Alphonse Legros, Miss O 
Nethersole, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Miss Ada 
Rehan, Mr. J. St. ie Strachey, and Mr. 
Louis Zangwill. A useful and proper addi- 
tion is an obituary list of persons whose 
poy Or appeared last year, and who 


since, but not necessarily in consequence, 
have died. These number nearly two 
hundred. 





A CAREFUL comparison of the biographies 
would doubtless yield an interesting crop of 
variations. We observe that one or two 
men of note are no longer reticent about 
their favourite amusements. Mr. John 
Davidson, who last year did not, to all 
appearance, recreate, now confesses that 
PE am ” is his solace. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw no longer gives “ cycling and showing- 
off” as his amusements: his recreations for 
the current year are “ change of work, 
Nature, Art, human intercourse—anything 
except sport.” But it would be premature 
to say that Mr. Shaw is growing serious. 
Sir Walter Besant still finds happiness in 
‘looking on.” Last year we felt concerned 
when we discovered that Dr. Garnett con- 
fessed to no recreation. But now we are 
relieved: “change of occupation and dolce 
far niente” are his relaxations. 





Amone Who's Who's errors, which on a 
casual survey are fewer than they were last 
— we note that Mr. Pett Ridge is stated to 

ave been appointed Secretary to Bayne, 

M.P., in 1897. ‘ Secre to Bayne, MP.” 
we believe, is not Mr. Ridge’s employment, 
but the title of one of his books. Mr. 
Allen Upward, we observe, is credited with 
having taken part in the “ invasion of 
Turkey” in 1897. Surely it was Greece. 
And Mr. Le Gallienne is said to have com- 

sed a “prose” translation of Omar 

ayyam; which is a hard saying. 





Tue list of pseudonyms in Who's Who, 
which last year was the same as that given 
in Hazell’s Cyclopedia, has at length received 
revision. No longer are we confronted 
with the information that Mr. Gilbert once 
styled himself ‘“‘ Tomline Latour,” and that 
**O. P. Q. Philander Smiff” was Mr. A. A. 
Dowty. We are still told, however, that 
“Ally Sloper” is Mr. O. H. Ross, and that 
both Mark Rutherford and Reuben Shapcott 
are W. Hale White, which, strictly speaking, 
is not the fact. Because a novelist professes 
to edit the writings of certain mythical 
persons he does not necessarily employ 
their names as pseudonyms. 


We trust that the indisposition which 
prevents Mr. James Payn from writing 





“Our Note-Book” in the Jiustrated London 
News this week, will not be of long duration. 
His cheery pen can ill be missed. 





Smr Witt1am Harcovrt’s adaptation of 
Moore in his speech at Bury leads to a very 
terrible suspicion. The speaker said : 

** You may break, you may shatter the vase if 


you will, 
But the scent of the Liberal will hang round 
him still.” 


Can Sir William Harcourt really pronounce 
Liberal as a dissyllable? 





Mr. Joun D. Barry, the New York corres- 

mdent of the Jiterary World (Boston, 

ass.), is always readable, but, like our- 
selves, he is sometimes a little wrong in his 
facts. Mr. Barry’s dearest friend could not 
say that the following piece of news he 
gives his readers is quite accurate : 

“This is the volume [Mr. Phillips’s Poems] 
that was ‘crowned’ a few weeks ago by the 
recently formed English Academy as the best 
book of the year, the author receiving, in 
addition to the honour, the very substantial 
sum of five hundred guineas.” 


In his Pall Mall Magazine gossip Mr. 
Quiller Couch comes with spirit to the 
defence of William Barnes, the Dorsetshire 
poet, against his latest—and, so far as we 

ow, only—detractor, Mr. Lang. In a 
recent criticism Mr. Lang referred to the 
author of Rural Poems in the Dorset Dialect 
as ‘a weariful writer of misspelled English, 
called ‘ dialect.’ ” 

‘* Well,” says Q., ‘‘ Mr. Lang may call Barnes 
weariful, an he list. This is a free country, at 
least to the extent that any man who chooses 
may yawn over ‘ Zummer Winds’ or ‘The Wife 
a-Lost.’ But I confess that ‘ misspelled English, 
called ‘‘ dialect,” ’ sticks in my throat. May 
I even say that it gars me fash mysel’ extra- 
ordinar’? Hech, mon, an’ havena the braw 
Scots a’ready stown the cuddie, but ye maun 
geck an’ tak’ the gee gif a ew Southron gangrel 
cock an e’e attowre the dyke. Excuse me: I 
have not the knack of it. But I believe that 
‘stown the cuddie’ is good, or gude, or guid, 
Scots for ‘stolen the donkey’ (though, oddly 
enough, ‘tak’ the > does not mean ‘steal 
the horse’), and I was attempting to say that 
it seems hard that a Scotsman he d be allowed 
to walk off with the animal while an English- 
man may not so much as look over the hedge.” 


Our sympathies are both with Mr. Couch 
and with Mr. Lang: with Mr. Couch in his 
eulogy of Barnes, and with Mr. Lang in his 
misfortune of finding Barnes “ weariful.” 








In connexion with “ misspelled English 
called ‘dialect’” we may mention for the 


sufficiently near publication to be ordered. 


It may be ubtained of Messrs. Bemrose & 


Sons, London. 





penny dreadfuls may be 
account of the latest strike. 








information of those interested in the 
subject, that Mr. E. W. Prevost’s Glossary 
of Cumberland Words and Phrases is now 


An idea of the method of the authors of 
the most facile variety of serial fiction and 
gained from the 
In a street off 
Brunswick-square, Bloomsbury, dwells an 
imaginative man whose business is the pro- 
duction of lurid romances of the cheapest 








kind. To assist him, he has a staff of 
“ghosts,” to whom he dictates plots, leaving 
it to them to fill in dialogue and Joaths. nage 
salary from thirty shillings a week to 
two Aono. and as a rule the relations 
between themselves and the master mind are 
amicable enough. A few days ago, however, 
one of these assistants was so unwise as to 
kill off a hero before the time was ripe, and 
he was in consequence dismissed. The 
result was that the rest of the staff de- 
cided as a protest to ‘come out,” and the 


author is now alone, striving to collect his 
memories of each story, and again ply his 
unaccustomed pen. 

THE most exquisite living delineator of 


children, M. Boutet de Monvel, is now 
visiting America in connexion with an 
exhibition of his works in New York and 
other cities. He also expects to paint a 
number of portraits. Among the exhibits 
are the water-colour drawings made for the 
work on Joan of Are which the artist 
himself wrote. 





In the “Paris Letter” of a literary 
a is the — passage: ‘Mr. 

. E. Norris has been here [in Paris] too. 
I sat next to him at a dinner party not long 
ago, and so modest was he, and so tactless 
the hostess, that I discovered only the follow- 
ing day who my neighbour had been.” 
Whether to felicitate or to condole with 
the novelist is the problem. 





Amone other manifestations of welcome 
which greeted Mr. Kipling on his arrival at 
the Cape was a set of verses somewhat in 
his own manner, contributed by Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, a private soldier, to the Cape Times. 
Three of the stanzas ran thus: 


** You ’ave met us in the tropics, you ’ave met 
us in the snows; 
But mostly in the Punjab an’ the "Ils. 
You ’ave seen us in Mauritius, where the 
naughty cyclone blows, 
You ’ave met us underneath a sun that 
kills, 
An’ we grills ! 
An’ I ask you, do we fill the bloomin’ bills ? 


But you’re owr particular author, you’re our 
patron an’ our friend, 
You’re the poet of the cuss-word an’ the 


swear, 
You’re the poet of the people, where the red- 
smgped tase extend, 
You’re the poet of the jungle an’ the lair, 
An’ compare, 
To the ever-speaking voice of everywhere ! 


There are poets what can please you with 
their primrose vi’let lays, 
There are poets wot can drive a man to 
drink ; 
But it takes a ‘ pukka’ poet, in a Patriotic 
Craze, 
To make a chortlin’ nation squirm an’ 
shrink, 
Gasp an’ blink : 
An’ ’eedless, thoughtless people stop and 
think!” 
The body of literature that has Mr. en, be 
influence as its direct inspiration must be 
growing very bulky. 
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Tue second instalment of the remi- |The inspiration, we should imagine, was| Ir has been found necessary to delay the 
niscences of the late George du Maurier in | Mark in’s lyric, ‘‘He done his level | publication in this country of the new novel 
Haryer’s is notable for the writer’s eulogy | best.” American Wives and English Husbands, by 


of Charles Keene. This is good: ‘I heard 
a celebrated French painter say: ‘ He is a 
great man, your Charles Keene; he take 
_—- ink and a bit of paper, and wiz a 


ozen strokes he know ’ow to frame a | P 


gust of wind!’ ” 





An appeal has been made in the TZimes 
for funds to place a memorial to Jane 
Austen in inchester Cathedral. The 
i ries are Lord Northbrook, Lord 

borne, Mr. W. W. B. Beach and 
Mr. Montagu G. ight. They say: 
“The only memorial of her (beyond the 
stone slab which marks the site of her 
grave) is a brass tablet let into the wall, 
which was placed there by her nephew and 
biographer, the late Rev. J. E Austen 
Leigh, in 1870. heen that we should be 
appealing to a large circle of warm admirers, 
have been charmed and cheered by her 
works, if we ask for subscriptions to enable 
us to fill one of the windows in the 
cathedral with painted glass in her memory. 
The selection of the window will depend 
upon the amount of support that we may 
receive. The cost of a window in the Lady 
Chapel is estimated at £600, of one in the 
nave £300. We may add that our proposal 
has the cordial approval of the Dae of 
Winchester. Contributions not exceeding 
five gui may be paid to Messrs. Hoare, 
37, Fleet-street, London, who have kindly 
conse1.{>' t» act as treasurers of the fund.” 





MEANWHILE, we understand that amemorial 
to Jane Austen of another kind is being 
prepared by a London publisher, in the 
shape of a new and distinguished edition of 
her works, 





ANoTHER memorial is foreshadowed in a 
speech of the Dean of Lichfield on Wednes- 
day. He is not, he says, satisfied that his 
scheme, made two years ago, to purchase 
Dr. Johnson’s birthplace at Lichfield and 
convert it into a permanent Johnson 
Museum, has been sufficiently explained 
and encouraged, and he intends to persevere 
with it. 





ALREADY several inventive authors, who 
know what opportunism is, have produced 
imaginative stories of Klondike. course 
of time we may expect genuine Klondike 
literature to follow. The diggings are 
certain to produce their own historian. 
Meanwhile, the Yukon Herald offers a fore- 
taste of the local quality in the following 
“Klondike Epitaph ” : 

‘“« A cuss named Watney lies below— 

Leastwise he said that was his name, 
He struck the town a month ago— 
The sort of chap that thaws the same. 


He started out to make it hot— 
Which might be welcome later on, 

When mercury, as like as not, 
Won’t have no elevator on. 


He was a little premature— 
That’s all; for in the heat of it 

He claimed the earth-—likewise. dead sure, 
He’s got about six feet of it.” 





A urrrtz while ago Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, 
writing on the subject of Fiji’s meridian, 
resented librettists with the groundwork 
of a plot. In return, we offer Mr. Gilbert 
subject matter for a new Bab ballad. Tina 
di Lorenzo, the Italian actress, recently 
poet at Budapest. An advocate and ex- 

eputy, named Pazmandy, criticised her 
ing with some severity, and went on to 
affirm that the actress had formerly been a 
member of — | mae ape . This bag 
ment, says the Morning Post’s correspondent, 
from whom we quote, aroused great indig- 
nation on the part of the actress, an action 
for libel against Pazmandy on the part of 
her father, another action for damages 
against Pazmandy by the manager of the 
theatre, a public protest, signed by five 
Italians on Sohal of the Italian colony of 
Budapest, and, finally, a telegraphic offer 
of marriage to the actress from an anony- 
mous Hungarian te residing abroad. 
The beautiful Tina de Lorenzo asked for 
twenty-four hours in which to reflect. The 
rest—we leave to Mr. Gilbert. 





Apropos our notice last week of twenty- 
one minor poets, Mr. G. F. Leatherdale 
sends us the following simple and touching 
verses, entitled “A Minor Poet’s Testa- 
ment ” ; 


“‘ I take with me what soul remains 
. Kemp the casket of my verse. 
eave my monetary gains 
To hire a hearse, 
Such as lies open in the breeze, 
And wears no blackness to appal 
One little curious child who sees 
My funeral. 


Before my short procession trots 
Demurely through suburban ways, 
Bring me a few forget-me-nots 
Instead of bays. 


Those little buds were born to hold, 
Each, one small glimpse of summer sky, 
Not published to be largely sold— 
And such was I. 


So, while the children linger near, 
I, being dead, shall to them 
And set with many a glittering tear 
My diadem.”’ 





Txe newest firm of publishers is that of 
Messrs. Duckworth & Co., who will shortly 
begin to issue books from premises in 
Henrietta-street. Mr. Gerald Duckworth 
is associated with Mr. A. R. Waller, 
the editor of Montaigne in the “ Temple 
Classics.” One of the first publications of the 
firm will be a series of studies in biography by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. Another enterprise 
will be a new series of Lives of the Saints 
in separate volumes. These Lives will be 
issued by arrangement with the editor and 

ublisher of the French collection. The 

lish authorised translations are being 
revised by the Rev. Father Tyrrell, 8.J., 
who will contribute a preface to each 
volume. 








Gertrude Atherton, the authoress of Patience 
Sparhawk, in order to secure simultaneous 
publication in America. Messrs. Service 
& Paton hope to issue the volume about the 
middle of p 





Mr, Freperic Breron has just completed 
a romance of the sixteenth century which he 
will publish through Mr. Grant Richards. 
His aim has been to give a living picture of 
the times rather than to write a mere ad- 
venture story. The plot is laid mainly in 
Basle, the Athens of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, a free city of the Holy Roman Empire 
at the beginning of the period, and foremost 
in that struggle for political reform which 
preceded the Reformation. Incidentally 
the story introduces various well-known 
characters—Paracelsus, Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, Frobenius the printer, and others. 
The title is Dear Heart. 





Mr. Gzorce Sarntspury has written a 
aper, called ‘‘ Novels of University Life,” 
or the March number of Macmillan’s Maga- 


sine, 





Herr Jonas Srapiine, the Swedish jour- 
nalist who described inthe November Century 
“‘ Andrée’s Flight into the Unknown,” has 
written for the March number of that 
magazine an account of ‘‘Andrée’s Mes- 
senger.” The only word that has been 
received from Andrée since his departure 
was brought by carrier pigeon. e bird 
was killed by a whaler and fell into the sea. 
Afterwards the cg oDinagnens that — 
bird might i a message from 
the engine, ‘sad the ship sailed back, and 
by chance the body of the bird was 
recovered. 





Some time ago the letters and journals of 
William Cory, the author of Jonica, were 
printed at the Oxford University Press for 
private circulation. Mr. Frowde is now 
about to publish some of the results of Cory’s 
experience as a schoolmaster recorded in an 

. journal dated 1862, and described as 
‘Hints for Eton Masters,” although the 
little book has a much wider scope than this 
title would imply. 





Tue author of Murray Murgatroyd, Jour- 
nalist, is Mr. Charles Morice, not Morier, as 
stated in our last issue. 





THE lish translation of Huysmans’ 
romance, Cathédrale, will be published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Oo. in the course 
ob the next few days. The translation has 
been prepared by Mrs. Olara Bell, and 
edited by Mr. ©. Kegan Paul, who was 
responsible for the English version of Zn 
Route. Mr. Paul also writes a brief intro- 
ductory note dealing with certain aspects of 
Huysmans’ work from a Catholic standpoint. 





Tue March number of the Genealogical 
ao will contain an article by “X” on 
“ The Right to bear Arms.” 
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A BALLAD OF READING GAOL.* 


Irs subject matter is simple. A soldier is 
in gaol under sentence of death for murder. 
One of his fellow prisoners records the 
effect upon himself on learning the soldier’s 
fate, his growing horror as the morning 
of execution draws near, the terrors of the 
night immediately preceding it, and the 
emotions that follow. The document is 
authentic: hence its worth. The is 
not great, is not entirely trustworthy ; but 
in so far as it is the faithful record of 
experiences through which the writer— 
C.3.3.—has passed, it is good literature. 
According to its sincerity so is it valuable: 
where the author goes afield and becomes 
hilosophic and self-conscious and inventive 
o forfeits our interests; but so long as he 
honestly reproduces emotion he holds it. To 
feel and chronicle sensations is his peculiar 
gift: in the present work, at any rate, he is 
not a thinker. Nor should he have attempted 
humour. Such a stanza as this is not 
the way in which to depict the horrors of 
hanging : 
‘* It is sweet to dance to violins 
When Love and Life are fair : 
To dance to flutes, to dance to lutes, 
Is delicate and rare : 
But it is not sweet with nimble feet 

To dance upon the air!” 
From the 109 stanzas we would indeed like 
to remove some fifty; yet take it for all in 
all the ballad as it stands is a remarkable 
addition to contemporary poetry. 

On the night preceding the execution the 
narrator of the story and many of his 
eompanions slept not at all, although the 
doomed man 

‘* lay as one who lies and dreams 
In a pleasant meadow-land, 
The watchers watched bim as he slept 
And could not understand 
How one could sleep so sweet a sleep 
With a hangman close at hand.” 
The hours dragged wearily on. And then, 
after an agony of waiting— 
** At last I saw the shadowed bars, 
Like a lattice wrought in lead, 
Move right across the whitewashed wall 
That Faced my three-plank bed, 
And I knew that somewhere in the world 
God’s dreadful dawn was red.” 
That stanza gives very vividly the prisoner’s 
isolation, his remoteness from the se hum 
of men. The executed man uttered one groan: 
** And all the woe that moved him so 
That oe that bitter cry, 
And the wild regrets, and the bloody sweats, 
None knew so well as I: 
For he who lives more lives than one 
More deaths than one must die.” 
The last two lines sum up as simply and 
forcibly as may be the penalty of an excess 
of imaginative sympathy. 

Here, again, is a stanza wherein the 
baldest directness and brevity do the poet’s 
work better than a regiment of words: 

** There is no chapel on the day 

On which they hang a man: 

The chaplain’s heart is far too sick, 
Or his face is far too wan, 

Or there is that written in his eyes 
Which none should look upon.” 

* The Ballad of Reading. Gaol, By C.3.3. 
(Leonard Smithers.) 








The prisoners, therefore, were kept. indoors 


until noon. 

exercise : 
‘‘ I never saw sad mei: who looked 

With such a wissiul 

Upon that little par ce _* 

e prisoners e sky, 

And at e cloud that passed 

In pa he; Boe mud by. 
That is a good stanza; but its excellence 
has been a snare to its author. Previously 
in the ballad he uses it twice with slight 
alterations, in both cases in describing the 
condemned man. Surely it is a mistake to 
apply the same words both to a prisoner on 
the ttom step of the scaffold and to his 
comrades just losing the terror caused by 
his death. This is one of the historian’s 
occasional lapses into invention. He is not 
as whole-souled a battler for truth as he 
should be, and when he falls back on his 
imagination he is not well enough served. 
Truth (if they only knew it) is the best 
friend that non-creative writers have. 

To continue, the description of the exercise 


Then they were permitted to 


in the yard is the occasion for these biting P 


lines : 


‘* The warders strutted up and down, 
And watched their herd of brutes, 
Their uniforms were spick and span, 
And they wore their Sunday suits ; 
But we knew the work they had been at 
By the quicklime on their boots. 


Finally, let us quote this picture of what | 878° 


life in prison means to a sensitive nature— 
one of the passages which make the poem 
notable : 


‘* With midnight always in one’s heart, 
And twilight in one’s cell, 
We turn the crank, or tear the rope, 
Each in his Hell, 
And the silence is more awful far 
Than the sound of a brazen bell. 


And never a human voice comes near 
To a tle word : 
And the eye that watches through the door 
Is pitiless and hard : 
And S all forgot, we rot and rot, 
marred. 


With soul and body 


And thus we rust Life’s iron chain 


Degraded and alone: 


And some men curse, and some men weep, 
And some men make no moan: 

But God’s eternal Laws are kind 
And break the heart of stone.” 


These extracts should be sufficient to 
assist any reader to a decision whether to buy 
the book and read more or to rest content. 
They have also probably recalled the 
author’s poetical model; but if not, we 
might point out that it is, of course, Hood’s 
“Dream of Eugene Aram.” The intensity 
to which both poets— both Hood and 
0.3.3. — occasionally attain proves the 
fitness of this metre for such a subject. 
Curiously enough, the new ballad is, to 
some extent, supplemental of the older 
one: ‘‘ The Dream of Eugene Aram ”’ is the 
record of a murderer’s own emotions and 
impulses ; Zhe Ballad of Reading Gaol shows 
us the emotions and impulses excited in his 
companions by a murderer doomed to die 
and dying. ’s work is, we think, the 


its author had more nervous- was 
a more dexterous master of w ” was 
superior. to morbidity and hysteria; yet 
xe yy extraneous stanzas the new 

is’ a worthy companion to its 
exemplar. 


EDUCATION FOR THE OIVIL 
SERVICE OF INDIA. 


By a Former MEMBER OF THE BENGAL 
Crvin SERVICE. 


II.—T xe Trarine or Serecren CANDIDATES. 


Wuen the Civil Service of India was first 
thrown open to competition the successful 
candidates proceeded to India without 
further training in this country. They 
wee their period of. probation at the 
eadquarters of the presidencies to which 
they were appointed, being already in the 
service; but, after a few years, when the 
ressing need of men that had followed on 
the great Mutiny was no longer felt, the 
system was introduced of keeping the 
selectéd candidates, officially styled proba- 
tionets, under special training for two years 
before they went out to India. During that 
time they studied the Laws, Languages, 
and History of India, General Jurisprudence, 
Roman Law, Political Economy ; their pro- 
was tested by periodical examina- 
tions, which varied in number at different 
periods ; and seniority in the service was de- 
termined, sometimes by the combined marks 
of the Entrance and Final Examinations, 
and sometimes by those of the latter alone. 
The former method of determining seniority 


is that now adopted, and it certainly 
is the fairer two; but the practice. of 
having only one examination of selected 


candidates seems a mistake, as I said in my 
former paper, and one year of special study 
in this country, not followed by any in 
India, is too short. The question of the 
age of entry into the service is that on 
which nn A. turns, and if that be not 
again lowered (as I hope it may), it is not 
practicable either to extend the period of 
probation or to enlarge the field of study. 
Under the system which was abandoned 
five years ago, General Jurisprudence, Evi- 
dence, Indian Civil Law, Political Economy, 
and History and Geography of India were 
compulsory subjects of examination, in 
addition to those which are so still — 
vernacular languages, the Criminal Codes, 
and the Indian Evidence and Contract Acts. 
It is to be regretted that so many subjects 
of the highest importance are now neglected ; 
and I cannot but think that the training 
is thus less suited to its p than that 
which it has superseded. e standard of 
attainment in the vernaculars, too, is of 
necessity lower than it used to be, and 
thus one -great element of efficiency is 
weakened. The young civilian who is well 
grounded in the language in which most of 
his work must be done is not only a very 
valuable officer, but will secure the 
and liking of the natives, and the duties of 
his service will not, as a rule, leave much 





finer of the two: it has more concentration, 





time for study; it is, therefore, of the 
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1ighest importance that considerable pro- Not only was Drake intimately. i 
pe should be made before he enters on his THE WEEK. all the i wath of his life, with — 
administrative duties. i. his functions aspect of the Elizabethan maritime upheoval, 
will, speaking generally, either judicial but throughout Europe he was recognised and 


or connected with the revenue, as Magi- 
strate and Collector or Judge, in ascending 
es. 

For either of these lines one would say 
that a thorough training in the principles of 
Jurisprudence, Evidence, Political Economy, 
History of India, Hindu and Moham- 
medan Law, and Indian Civil Procedure 
was essential. Yet not one of these 
subjects is now compulsory, and a scrutiny 
of the optional subjects chosen for the Final 
Examination—which subjects include the 
last four of those just named—shows that 
only the two last, which may be called the 
Common Law of India, are much studied. 
Nor is the necessary training supplied 
by previous study for entrance into the 
service. 

A mere handful of the successful candi- 
dates take Roman or English Law, not much 
over'one-third take Political Economy, Indian 
History is not a subject of examination, and 
that very favourite subject ‘‘ Political 
Science”? does not seem at all adequately 
to supply the sound knowledge that is 
wan for an Indian administrator, but 
rather suggests a sixth-form debating so- 
ciety. Another subject that used to form 
part of the special training was attendance 
in the Courts of Law, civil and criminal, 
and reporting cases. ‘This training was 
Savideahie, and should certainly be 
revived. Nothing is more instructive 
than to see how a London Police Magi- 
strate, a County Court judge, or a judge 
of the High Court grasps the facts of a 
case, controls the procedure, and sums up 
the evidence—and nothing is more required 
by the young civilian. The number of 
cases to be reported might be less than it 
used to be, but some reports should be 
required. 

As to the place where a probationer will 
pass his year of study, his choice will lie 
—* between Oxford, Cambridge, and 

ndon. What I said in my former article 
of the utter abandonment of the field by the 
Scotch and Irish Universities need not 
be repeated ; but until they provide 
adequate instruction in all the prin- 
cipal subjects, the Secretary of State’s 


very wise rule against “migration” will 
prevent any candidates from residing 
at them. 


Edinburgh, therefore, to take one in- 
stance, is making a useless pretence of zeal 
in offering lectures on the optional 
subject of Indian History! I earnestly 
hope the Secretary of State and his Council 
may restore the abandoned courses of Law, 
History, and Political Economy ; lower the 
age for entrance into the service; and 


lengthen the period of probation. All those 
measures are, as I hope I have shown, 
required in the interests of India. 
A Lare Memser or THE BENGAL 
Orvyiz SERVICE. 








most hardened reviewer, the most 
blasé watcher of the lite: skies, must 
receive with astonishment and admiration 
the six volumes of Mr. J. G. Frazer’s trans- 
lation of Pausanias’ Description of Greece, 
and commentaries thereon. It is not often 
that a work of such magnitude comes from 
one hand, or that six volumes of one such 
work are published together. We shall give 
a swift idea of the magnitude of Mr. Frazer’s 
undertaking when we say that his volumes 
contain, together, considerably more than 
three thousand pages. Mr. Frazer intro- 
duces the work as follows : 


‘*My aim has been to give a faithful and 
idiomatic rendering of Pausanias, and to illus- 
trate and supplement his Campers, ye of Greece 
by the remains of antiquity and the aspect of 
the country at the present day. The transla- 
tion has been made, on the whole, from the 
last complete recension of the text, that of 
J. H. C. Schubart (Leipsic, 1853-1854). All 
de from that recension are recorded in 
the Critical Notes, in which I have also essayed 
to put together the more important suggestions 
that have been made for the improvement of 
the text since Schubart’s edition was published. 
The materials for an illustrative commentary 
have been accumulated in great abundance by 
travellers, scholars, and antiquaries, and my 
task has been chiefly the humble one of con- 
densing and digesting these copious, but 
scattered, muterials into a moderate. compass 
and a convenient form. But I have also 
embodied the notes of several journeys which 


‘I made in Greece for the sake of this work in 


1890 and 1895.” 


We are told that the book is specially 
designed for students at the universities, 
but 

“in order to render it intelligible to all who 
interest themselves in ancient Greece, whether 
they are scholars or not, I have given quota- 
tions from foreign languages in Einglish, and 
have been at some pains to write as simply and 
clearly as I could.” 





Mr. Juxian 8. Corsert’s work, Drake and 
the Tudor Navy, belongs to a class of books 
which have of late years become very 
popular. Drake’s name and fame have 
recently been revived by Mr. Henry 
Newbolt’s stirring ballad. an enumera- 
tion of Drake relics which he gives in his 
Introduction, Mr. Corbett thus refers to the 
now famous ‘“ drum’”’: 

‘At Buckland Abbey is a State drum 

decorated with Drake’s arms, on which it is 
probable his last salute was beaten as he was 
committed to the sea, and upon which the 
legend says he may still be summoned when 
England is in danger.” 
In treating of Drake’s achievements Mr. 
Corbett attempts ‘‘ to give a general view of 
the circumstances under which England 
first became a controlling force in the 
European system by virtue of her power 
upon the sea.” The dangers of identifying 
a national movement too much with one 
man—in this instance Drake—is recognised 
by Mr. Corbett, who, however, writes : 

“For the adoption of the method in the 
present case history affords ample justification. 








applauded, even in his lifetime, as the personi- 
fication of the new political forces. Nor 
has recent research disclosed any reason for 
reversing the verdict of his contemporaries. 
The romantic fascination of his career as a 
corsair and explorer began, it is true, very 
shortly after his death to overshadow his work 
as an admiral and a statesman, but in his own 
time it was not so; and a principal object of 
the present work is to restore him to the 


ition he once held as one of the great mili 
Sues of the Reformation.” sid 





In happy conjunction with the above 
biography of an Elizabethan naval hero 
comes Sir John ©. Dalrymple Hay’s Lines 
From my Log-books. The author went aboard 
his first ship, the Thalia, in 1834; and 
since then he has served on no less than 
twenty-two British warships. This book is 
pleasantly anecdotal and inevitably inter- 
esting; and there are several lengthy 
appendices interesting to naval readers. 





Mr. Laurence Irvine, whose Peter the 
Great has just enjoyed the splendid dis- 
tinction of being ‘‘ acted” at the Lyceum, 
appears this week as a literary dramatist. 
A one-act medisval play, entitled Godefroi 
and Yolande. The scene of the play is “A 
Spacious Hall in the Castle of Yolande” ; 
and the principal characters are Philippe le 
Bel, King of France; the Archbishop and 
his brother, Sir Sagramour, a young Paladin; 
Godefroi, and Yolande. 





Tue Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson, Curate of 
St. Botolph, Aldgate, has written a careful 
and complete history of his church and 
parish in one convenient volume. History 
connects this parish with early Saxon times; 
and the present church is the third in descent 
from the original church raised at about the 
time of the Norman conquest. The records of ' 
the church begin in 1547, and it is mainly on 
these that Mr. Atkinson has based his work. 
Mr. Atkinson does not neglect the literary 
associations of Aldgate. It will be remem- 
bered that Chaucer had the gg oy ee 
above the Gate of Aldgate. The lease is 
one of the few authentic documents relating 
to Chaucer’s life that we possess, and Mr. 
Atkinson quotes it in full. It is curiously 
modern; and its matter-of-factness and 
strictness seem incongruous to the father of 
English poetry, here referred to throughout 
as “the same Geoffrey” or “the aforesaid 
Geoffrey.” 





Tue “Collector’s Series” now includes 
The Stamp Collector. This book has been 
written by Mr. W. J. Hardy and Mr. E. D. 
Bacon, in collaboration. In their intro- 
duction the authors make the following 
claim for the study of postage stamps : 

** Philately has been elevated. step by step, 
into a quasi-archological science, with its own 
societies, bibliography, and critical literature. 
It would be useless to pretend that in weight 
and consequence it is entitled to take a very 
high place; yet we may claim for it that it has 
manifold appeals to human sympathy, and 
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stands to some extent on the same ground as 
coin-collecting in uniting amusement with 
instruction. Its past, we know, is not a long 
one ; what its future is to be we forbear to 
prophesy.” 
The work is well provided with illustrations, 
these being in photographic monochrome. 





One detects the work of a quiet but 
enthusiastic student in Zhe Great French 
Triumvirate. This. title covers metrical 
translations by Mr. Thomas Constable of 
the ‘‘ Athalie” of Racine, the “ Polyceute ” 
of Corneille, and the “Misanthrope” and 
‘“‘ Tartuffe”’ of Moli¢re. In a pithy intro- 
duction, Mr. Constable pleads for a more 
general study of the French dramatists. 
To the objection, ‘‘No one reads transla- 
tions,” he makes pleasant answer : 


‘* I believe that if a translation be readable it 
will have readers. There is most pleasure in 
doing what we do easily. My boy read 
Butcher and Lang’s translation of the Odyssey 
without discovering that it was anything but 
an enchanting fairy tale. If Mr. Merry and 
Bolic aorists are now making it plain to bim 
that there is another side to it— grim, prosaic, 
pieced out, flogged in—is he thereby wholly a 
a gainer ?” 





New novels are noticed, as usual, in our 
Supplement. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOKLESS EAST-END. 


Many things cease at Aldgate Pump, and 
nothing more decisively than the book- 
shop. Yet the million and a half Londoners 
who live east of that point must read. One 
surmisés that they read a great deal of 
fiction; where do they buy their books? 
True, Free Libraries are dotted along the 
great routes, a mile or so apart; but Free 
Libraries are not shops, and borrowing is 
still less fashionable than buying. From 
St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, eastward to the end 
of Commerciul-street, there is no bookshop. 
This busy stretch of thoroughfare is choked 
with tramcars; its roadway is a hay 
market, and its most distinctive feature its 
row of butchers’ shops and slaughter-houses. 
It is here that the East meets the City; and 
they meet in a welter of material things 
which forms the strongest possible hint to 
booksellers not to set up shop. Yet books 
are more plentiful here than at any other 
capes between Aldgate and Stratford. They 
ieon barrows. Alongside are other barrows 
laden with old iron, or with cloth caps, 
or with brushes and mirrors and trinkets. 
You may hardly wedge yourself in front 
of a barrow, itself wedged danger- 
ously between drays and the kerb; and 
while you turn the leaves of some curious, 
but not valuable, book your ears are out- 
raged by vociferous butchers or distracted 
by yells of warning in the roadway. Again, 
a barrow is not a shop. To find an East 
End bookshop which offered some faint 
chance of seeing and buying a new book: 
that was the quest. Eastward, past St. 








Mary’s Church, that with its tall slender | 





ire always seems to say, ‘‘ Here beginneth 

e East End,” one walks on with vigilant 
eye. There are bootmakers, and milliners, 
and cheap restaurants, and music shops 
where ’Arry’s concertina is ray inno- 
pa ge new. ae are mon eee 
and newspaper shops, an op- 
factories, ~ y public-houses. And every- 
where, what is written on these in English is 
repeated in Hebrew. The road is not 
depressing. It is wide and busy, and 
the multitude of small separate businesses 
gives cheerfulness. 

Ha! over there is a second-hand bookshop. 
We are just in sight of the London Hospital; 
and the Mile End-road becomes, caine. 
the finest thoroughfare in London. Nowhere 
else can its width, straightness, and activity 
be matched. Only a second-hand book- 
shop. It is indulging in a clearance sale, 
and scores of novels are lying on outside 
trays marked 2d. a volume. _ is Robert 
Elsmere in the three-volume edition for 6d., 
complete. Not one copy, but several. 
Here are Mr. Henry James’s 4 London 
Life, and Mr. Marion Orawford’s Pietro 
Ghisleri—once six shillings, now twopence. 
Even this dreary display is unusual; and 
the bookseller evidently prefers a ‘“ whole- 
sale and export” business, Indeed, his 
presence here seems to require this explana- 
tion. He is prosperous, but he is not racy 
of the a diagonall 

Fifty y across the street, di y; 
is a small book and paper shop. Penny 
tales of ‘blood and thunder,” penny editions 
of The Pilot and Two Years before the Mast, 
are all it offers, if we except a penny Letter 
Writer, a copy of which, lying open in the 
window, dis io a model letter to be written 
by a lady who desires to refuse the hand of 
an African missionary! As the Hospital 
looms higher and nearer, one sees the 
doubtful gleam of a bookshop on the north 
side of the road, just opposite the Hospital 
itself. Yes, it is a beuihdoans that is to say, 
in a window filled with photograph frames, 
draught boards, stamp albums, cards of 
penholders and inkstands, there are fitful 
concessions to literature. Nuttall’s Standard 
Dictionary is here in force; and then there 
is nothing to be mentioned save the usual 
cheap, gaudy editions of Zhe Lamplighter, 
The Swiss Family Robinson, Longfellow’s 
Poems, and Valentine Voz. 

The Cambridge-road is reached, leading 
up to Bethnal n. ain the width of 
the street and its tremendous sky give one 

ause. Why look for books in one of the 
ew London thoroughfares in which one can 
watch the clouds? Here is the Assembly 
Hall, plastered with evangelical announce- 
ments. The window of its Book Saloon is 
filled with Bibles and Prayer-Books and 


Pilgrim’s Progresses and the novels of Mr.. 


Joseph Hocking. The scarlet binding of 
Nuttal?s Dictionary gives what it can of 
colour, and a copy of The Child, the Wise 
Man, and the Devil gives what it can of 
modernity. A little further on is a sho 
calling itself the Mile End Bazaar. It 
appropriates a long, narrow glass case to 
books, principally to Mrs. Henry Wood’s 
books and Queechy. If you want a copy of 
Queechy in a hurry go to the Mile End-road. 
Almost wherever paper flutters at a shop door 








may buy Queschy. We have now passed 
tepney Green and are in the immediate 
dominions of the People’s Palace. Another 
semi-bookshop h it. Shelves of old 
books are laid outside a window which is 
filled in its lower parts with bronzes, clocks, 
second-hand cutlery, and faded electro-plate 
. Above these, books—but the inevit- 
able books—assert themselves — Then 
the Palace, with its undoubted library (not a 
lending library)! One crosses the Regent’s 
Canal and enters Bow. Here are stately 
houses. Broken-headed eagles and grimy 
terra-cotta lions the doors, and 
india-rubber plants and ferns and little 
lace - covered tables with fern ts 
and ribbons bespeak internal comfort. 
But there is not a single bookshop 
between the People’s Palace and Bow 
Church. One wonders whether Miss Corelli 
isa myth. From Bow Church onward to 
the beginning of Stratford Causeway there 
ry oe ey But none is af looked 
or in thi artery of a manu- 
facturing district. Books might be written 
here, but not sold, The wasted fields, with 
their rubbish heaps and foul flashing pools, 
the array of chimneys and uncouth technical 
buildings, would be unendurable but for 
the network of canals and the red sails of 
barges. As the tram runs up to Stratford 
Church the street widens and grows pleasant; 
and one fancies oneself in a pleasant 
market town. But there are no book- 
shops. Only the statue of Mr. Glad- 
stone looks wistfully along the great route 
by which we have come. Perhaps he, too, 
is wondering where the compulsorily edu- 
cated buy their books, if they buy at all. 
The mystery remains. 








DRAMA. 





Tue interest of Mr. Alexander’s revival of 
‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” at the St. 
James’s Theatre lies in two side issues, 
which do not, perhaps, receive the attention 
they deserve. One is the extent to which 
the actor’s personality governs his im- 
personations, apart altogether from his con- 
ception of the part he is called upon to play ; 
the other, of minor and purely episodical im- 
portance, concerns the seer ienaled scheme 
= municipal a — ioned by no 
ess a personage than Sir Henry Irving. 
Admittell , the performance has tailed fo 
secure the support of critical opinion— 
indeed, it is long since a first-class Shake- 
spearean revival at.a West End theatre has 
been so coldly received by the press, and 
the reason is undoubtedly that Mr, Alex- 
ander has not only cast himself for a part 
to which he is unsuited, but has rendered 
the same disservice to one or two of the 
leading members of his company. It is a 
pardonable fault in his own case, though it 
incidentally illustrates the weak side of the 
system of actor-managership. In his early 
days Sir Henry Irving fell into the same 
error by playing Romeo and Claude Mel- 
notte, neither of which characters, needless 
to say, has remained in his repertory. 
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Tue truth is, that the actor is very apt 
to be blinded, and the unreflecting critic 
carried away, by current theories with regard 
to “conception.” Whenever one actor 
follows another in a — part—we have 
had an example of this within the past 
week at the Criterion, where Mr. Henry 
Neville has been amg, Fa replacing Mr. 
Wyndham in “The Liars”—we are told 
that he “‘ conceives”’ or that he “‘ reads ” the 
part -netaggs Pegg his predecessor. This 
is & : e actor plays the part, not 
as he would, but as he must—that is to say, 
as his personality dictates. That it is his 
business to disguise his personality as far as 
he can, or rather to sink it in the character 


he is ing, is very true; but this he 
can do only within Sore Medio limits, as we 
shall see at a glance if we try to picture Sir 
Henry Irving playing the volatile lovers 
a eng by Mr. be nage: ore or Mr. 
ham assuming the heavy tragic 
elation of Macbeth. This principle, which 
to the onlooker appears so plain and in- 
dubitable, actors are, nevertheless, curiously 
liable to misapprehend. It is on record 
that Liston, Be famous low comedian, 
believed himself cut out for tragedy, and 
that he did on one occasion actually play 
Othello. Many other examples of a Sens 
striking kind could be cited. . At all such 
vagaries the student of the theatrical annals 
smiles. And yet here is Mr. Alexander 
playing Benedick ! 





Ir could not for a moment be contended 
that Mr. Alexander’s conception of Benedick 
was not as sound as that of his critics. Very 
likely it is. Conception of character prob- 
ably varies little as between one actor and 
another ; it is the means of execution which 
varies, the actor’s voice, manner, and 
pon all contributing to the effect pro- 

uced. Benedick is the staid soldier and 
man of the world, of a merry but somewhat 
cynical humour, the professed enemy of 
marriage, and prone to rail at love and 
sentiment. This type one readily pictures in 
the mind ; all the more so if the imagination 
is assisted by recollections of Sir Henry 
Irving’s Benedick, which was the most 
perfect realisation of the part that the 
—— generation has seen. Many years 
ave ela since ‘‘Much Ado About 
Nothing” was performed at the Lyceum, 
but I still see the jocose dubiety and droll 
perplexities. of Benedick musing upon his 
relations with Beatrice as if they were of 
yesterday. To Sir Henry Irving the part 
was in every sense congenial, and for this 
generation he has stamped it with his own 
personality—a circumstance which naturally 
tells against any different rendering of it, 
however meritorious. As for Mr. Alexander, 
he is the beau ideal of the ardent wooer, 
the dashing cavalier, ever ready to indite 
a@ sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow, or 
to carry her off under the nose of an 
impracticable parent or a tetchy guardian ; 
he is the born jeune premier. To hear such 
a paragon railing against love, in the vibrat- 
ing accents of passion, isabsurd. Moreover, 


Mr. Alexander, with his many gifts, lacks 


humour; it is not a quality that belongs to 
the jeune premier. But humour, sly humour, 
isof the very essence of Benedick’s character. 





The famous soliloquy in which he recognises 


that he is in truth in love with Beatrice 
Mr. Alexander delivers with the utmost 
seriousness ; so that, the impression conveyed 
is that of a love-sick school-boy i of 
the shrewd genial man of the world falling 
a prey to feminine wiles. 


Aut this, we feel, is the fault neither of 
Mr. Alexander’s head nor of his heart ; it is 
that of his personality, that important factor 
which both the actor and the critic are so 
apt to ignore. Vivacity does not fail him. 
In his duel of wits with Beatrice, this latest 
Benedick is lively enough; but it is the 
liveliness of the emancipated collegian, not 
that of the dignified soldier and gentleman 
who humours his charming companion. Of 
course Mr. Alexander is not invariably out 
of the picture; he is too versatile an actor 
for that. The a crisis in poor Hero’s 
affairs brings Benedick down to the serious 
— and there Mr. Alexander is himself; 

e comes into touch with the character. 
fact, at this point, and until he breaks into 
his romps again, his impersonation is all that 
could be desired. He is a brave soldier and 
a gentleman. 





Tue same natural disability that hampers 
Mr. Alexander in the character of Benedick 
tells with equal force against the Beatrice 
of Julia Neilson, who likewise has to battle 
against our recollections of Miss Ellen 
Terry. This is unfortunate. But for the 
Lyceum performance both Mr. Alexander 
and Miss Julia Neilson might have passed 
muster. Impressions, however, are not to be 
reasoned with, and unquestionably Beairice 
is stamped with Miss Ellen Terry’s per- 
sonality as effectually as Benedick is with 
Sir Henry Irving’s. Miss Julia Neilson is 
essentially a serious actress who is at her 
best in domestic drama. Frivolity sits 
heavily upon her; she is not a romp 
or a tease. As the old Scotch editor 
joked ‘wi’ deeficulty,” so Miss Julia 
Neilson coquets with difficulty. It is 
not her fault, but that of a manage- 
ment which, ignoring the prime importance 
of personality, condemns her to an uncon- 
genial role. It is in her serious moments 
that this Beatrice is most satisfactory. The 
same mistake, curiously enough, has been 
made with Miss Fay Davis, who is cast for 
the part of Hero. With her demure look, 
her roguish eye, and her sedate manner, 
this young actress, in her own walk, plays 
havoc with hearts. As Hero,. the em- 
bodiment of outraged virtue, she is con- 
demned to a statuesque coldness which 
nullifies all her ial gifts. Most of the 
minor parts are tely sustained. The 
Don Pedro of Mr. ¥. Terry is indeed ex- 
celient, and the Olaudio of Mr. Robert 
Loraine—a part which Mr. Alexander could 
have played to the life—if somewhat youth- 
ful, not to say boyish, is full of ardour; 
while such veterans as Mr. W. H. Vernon 
and Mr. J. D. Beveridge are naturally at 
home in the parts of Leonato and Antonio. 
Another feature of the performance that 
one may unreservedly admire is the mount- 
ing, which is sumptuous and lavish in the 
extreme. The Lyceum itself furnished no 
more beautiful or more ornate a setting 








to the play than the St. James’s has to show. 
In icular, the church scene, with its 
tapers, its acolytes, its procession of chant- 


ing priests, its altar, its artistic grouping of 
cavaliers and noble ‘ladies, its incense-laden 
atmosphere, dwells in the memory. 





To the question of the municipal theatre— 
which has recently been agitated, among 
other places, in Manshacter~cnch @ per- 
formance as that we have been discussing 
is not as ——— —— at — ht 

. Supposing the rate-su ay 
ay beaheds -- se. ati old aaitemien of 
some kind, or, say, this very comedy of 
“Much Ado About Nothing—who is to 

tee the fitness of the actor? This 
uestion of the rate-supported theatre is 
ways discussed by actors with a com- 
lacency that excludes their own merits or 
Remedi from consideration. Undeniably 
such a revival as that of the St. James’s 
would be accounted excellent business for a 


In | municipal theatre; an actor of Mr. Alex- 


ander’s calibre who proposed to undertake it 
could hardly be denied. Nevertheless, the 
monetary check being removed, what 
restraint would be placed upon a poor or 
inadequate performance? The an By of 
the subventioned Comedie Frangaise does 
not apply. This famous body is a close 
corporation of actors whose proceedings are 
subject to an autocratic ministerial veto ; 
and its like could not possibly be estab- 
lished in these days of free institutions. 
Only two om of the municipal theatre 
are conceivable. The one would be run 
by faddists but paid for by the public, and 
would open the door to abuses of different 
kinds ; the other would be subject to popu- 
lar control, the very principle against which 
the supporters of unpopular art inveigh. 


J. F.N. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN APOLOGY FUR “JULIUS 


C ESAR.” 


—Mr. Berna 1 Shaw is reported to 
have recently declared that it is not the 
function of the critic to do justice to a work 
of art, but rather, by giving pain to the 
individual, to amuse the many. He appears 
to have found an apt disciple in Mr. St. 
John Hankin, whose letter was printed in 
your issue of the 5th inst. There is a 
certain class of person whose mission in life 
it is to write rude words on statues; but 
while Mr. Bernard Shaw is impelled to this 

astime from sheer ebullience of humour, 
Mr. St. John Hankin would seem to be 
inspired to it by fanaticism. 

The letter in question bears on the face of 
it the semblance of being written in con- 
siderable excitement, which I prefer to think 
was provoked by righteous wrath rather 
than by a personal animus, for Mr. St. 
John Hankin’s name is unknown to me. 
Mr. Hankin prescribes the production of 
“ Julius Cesar” at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
as ‘a grievous insult to Shakespeare.” 
Among other iniquities he charges. the 
manager with having for selfish purposes 
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the meaning of Shakespeare’s 
play; furthermore, he asserts that the 
representative of Mark Antony wears a dis- 
tinctive costume, and that he always stands 


in the middle of the stage! Mr. St. 
John Hankin further claims that Shake- 
speare should only be played by 
amateurs ; that Antony is a relatively 
minor character in the play; that in 
writing the tragedy of “Julius Ossar” 
Shakespeare did not intend the audience to 
be interested in the fate of Cesar, but in 
that of Brutus alone ; that every attempt in 
this production is made to spoil the poetry 
of the play, and to distract the attention of 
the audience from the verse to the actor. 

The production of ‘Julius Cesar” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre has met with such gener- 
ous treatment at the hands of the Press, and 
of your critic individually, that I feel it 
would be ungracious to offer more than an 
apology to Mr. Hankin in extenuation of 
my motives in presenting the play. As to 
Mr. St. John Hankin’s charges, notably that 
of ungenerosity towards my brother actors, 
and of my contemptuous treatment of 
Shakespeare, I can only say that if I have 
failed to worthily present this great play, it 
was my modest endeavour to pay a tribute 
to Shakespeare reverently and with as 
great appreciation of his poetry as an 
actor-manager may be permitted to con- 
jure up; that my arrangement of the text 
has been approved by the Press, and by 
Shakespearian students. I will admit in 
all humility that in the revival of “Julius 
Cesar’ I have been animated by the pos- 
sibly base desire to produce it in such a way 
as to command the support of the public at 
large. 

There remain always learned amateur 
societies who will present Shakespeare in 
such a way as to commend him to the few, 
while boring the many. It is, I take it, the 
business of the manager to present Shake- 
speare in such a way as to commend him to 

e many, even at the risk of agitating the 
few.—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Hersert Beersonm TREE. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre: Feb. 24. 





WAS SHAKESPEARE AN IRISHMAN ? 


Srr,—In your issue of December 25 Mr. 
George Newcomen, from “internal evi- 
dence” in “ Hamlet,” suggests that Shake- 
—— was really Patrick O’Toole, of Ennis. 

e has not realised apparently the import- 
ant corroboration of his theory generously 
provided by the dramatist in act iii., scene 
3—“ Now might I do it Par.” This is 
usually regarded as a soliloquy. But it is 
now evident that at the supreme moment 
Hamlet’s thoughts have addressed them- 
selves to his father (a beautiful touch this 
in its fidelity to human nature!), acted, as 
we know, by Shakespeare—i.c., Patrick 
O’Toole himself. Will Sir H. Irving kindly 
note ?—Yours faithfully, H. L. Arizn. 

Madras, 8. India: Feb. 2. 


A CORRECTION. 
Srr,—I thank you very much for your 





In it you credit me as Dr. Morley Roberts 
instead of Dr. Lloyd Roberts. I should be 
very pleased if you“would kindly make 
mention of this in your next issue.—Believe 
me, very truly yours, Luioyp Roserts. 
Manchester: Feb. 19. 





PATHOS. — 


Sm,—In “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ” 
Browning puts into the mouth of Mildred 
Tresham the pathetic lines I sent to the 
Pall Mall Gazette in three forms. In acti. 
she says : 
‘* I was so young, I loved him so, I had 

No mother, God forgot me, and I fell.” 
In act ii. she says: 

‘* T—I was so young! 

Beside, I loved him, Thorold—and I had 
No mother; God forgot me; so I fell.” 
Again in the same act she repeats : 


‘*T was so young— 
I had no mother, and I loved him so!” 


As Mr. Speight writes of “‘ certain lines 
misquoted,” it is as well that such of your 
readers as are not Browning students should 
be aware of these various renderings of the 
same pathetic thought.—Faithfully yours, 
London: Feb. 21. Enwarp Fumpos. 





A PASSAGE BY R.L.8. 


Str,—Is not your French correspondent 
mistaken in her reading of the passage 
which she quotes, or rather paraphrases, 
from Stevenson’s essay on Fontainebleau in 
her letter in your last number? ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon is essentially dishonest; the 
French have no understanding of fair play.” 
Your co mdent takes this as an ex- 
pression of Stevenson’s own opinion of the 
characteristics of the two nations. But in 
the preceding sentence Stevenson has been 
lamenting that when the two nations look 
upon each other they have an eye to nothing 
but defects; and in the passage in question 


he goes on, as I take it, to put in indirect 
form what the nations may be supposed to 
think of each other. ‘In the eyes of the 


Frenchman,” he seems to say, ‘‘ the Anglo- 
Saxon is essentially dishonest; in the eyes 
of tthe Englishman the Frenchman is devoid 
Ss don 3 of the principle that we call ‘ fair 
P 


9”? 


I cannot think that Stevenson meant to 
say that he himself looked upon the Anglo- 
Saxon as essentially dishonest, or upon the 
French as by nature devoid of fair play. 
If I am right it is curious that in support of 
his assertions as to the French cae 
your correspondent should, by a misreading, 
cite a portion of a passage which, caxseeths 
read, deprecates the making of any cach 
assertions.—I am, &c., 

R. J. Cuntirr. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow : 

Feb. 21. 





A WORD ABOUT GOETHE. 
Simr,—Your Paris correspondent, in the letter 





kind and appreciative notice of my edition 


of the “‘ Religio Medici” and other essays of | 
Sir Thomas Browne in to-day’s AcaDEmy. | 


which appeared in your issue of Fe 5, is 
rather severe upon Goethe, ‘‘ the Olympian of 


callshim. He is sick of that epithet, not unlike 
in this to the Athenian citizen who got tired of 
the surname “ Just ” which Aristides was 
known. There is no doubt that such high- 
flown aj to people’s names are not 
always justified, as, for instance, in Aretino’s 
case, miscalled “Il Divino”; but who would 
gradge this title to the incomparable Ariosto ? 
t of “Olympian” admirably becomes 
Goethe, who was as fickle as Jove in his 
amours until caught in the meshes of Christina 
Vulpius, whom he married, and at whose 
di -bed he was sobbing like a child, im- 
ploring her not to leave him in loneli- 
ness. He had a heart, after all, the man who 
broke Frederica’s; but that heart only spoke 
thus loudly when its owner was already in the 
fifties. As a young man, Goethe shunned all 
durable attachments, and felt ill at ease with 
himself and the world until his foot had touched 
the soil of Italy. It is there that his genius 
revealed itself to him, and when he returned 
home from that journey he was a different 
being altogether. Who that has read can ever 
forget his delightful ‘“‘Rémische Elegien ” ? 
That Goethe stands in the first rank as a poet 
is a fact universally admitted, but he himself 
was never carried away by self-conceit. He 
had the true modesty pe Pores who is con- 
scious of vast powers. One day Ludwi 
Tieck, the joint translator with A. W. Schlegel, 
of Shakespeare’s plays, gave him to under- 
stand that he considered himself his equal in 
verse-making. ‘‘You!” exclaimed Goethe, in 
astonishment ; ‘‘ why, the distance which sepa- 
rates you from me is as great as the dis- 
tance which separates me from Shakespeare.” 
The English atist and Moliére were his 
two favourite authors. At the age of eighty, 
with that serenity of spirit and clearness of 
mind which were his to the last, Goethe had 
certainly something of the Olympian in him, 
and he was reverenced by as the living 
embodiment of the Fatherland. French 
literature owes him much, but this seems to 
be forgotten. Sainte-Beuve wrote exhaustively 
about him, and with his usual tact he combats 
the unjust criticisms by which his memory had 
been assailed in certain quarters. Here is a 
passage out of his Essay: ‘‘On dit que Goethe 
aimait peu sa mére; on l’a taxé a ce sujet 
@égoisme et de sécheresse. Je crois qu’ici on 
a exagéré. Avant de refuser une qualité a 
Goethe, il faut y regarder ad deux fois, car le 
remier aspect chez lui est d’une certaine 
ideur, mais cette froideur recouvre souvent 
la qualité premiére subsistante. Une mére ne 
continue pas d’aimer et de révérer a ce point un 
fils jusqu’a la derniére heure, quand il a envers 
elle un tort grave. La mére de Goethe n’en 
trouvait aucun a son fils, e¢ i] ne nous appartient 
pas d’étre plus sévére qu'elle.” The italics are 
mine. Perhaps your Paris correspondent will 
think less badly of Goethe after reading the 


whole essay. It is to be found in the second 
volume of the Causeries du Lundi. 
Feb. 8. THoMAS DELTA. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


« of _His story of the adventures 

the Korosko.” of a tourist party on the Nile 

By A. Conan Doyle. is taken very seriously by the 
Speaker’s eritic. We read: 


“It is dangerous to describe any work of 
fiction in these days of a prolific press as @ 
masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt 
that the word is strictly applicable to Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s Tragedy of the Korosko. The 





Weimar,” as your correspondent disdainfully 





story is one of action and adventure, which 
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But it is not the thrilling , , 
incidents told that gives the book its special 
charm. That which raises it to the height of 
a masterpiece is the extraordinary self-control 
and sustained dignity of the narrator. From 
first to last the story is as simple and impressive 
as a narrative by Defoe. There is not a super- 
fluous word in it, but each word tells... . 
When we lay the book aside we know them 
all—Mr. Stuart (the Nonconformist minister 
from Birmingham), Colonel Cochrane, the young 
Frenchman , and, above all, s the 
elderly solicitor, and Sadie the fair American 
i whe wine bis heant. We feel as though we 
shared with them the dangers of those 
terrible days of suffering and when 
they were at the mercy of the soldiers of the 
ifa; and, just as association in times of 
extreme peril brings real men and women most 
closely together, so we feel as though this 
fictitious narrative had made us the intimate 
friends of the men and women to whom it 
introduces us.” 


Literature examines carefully, and with 
approval, the local and historical justifica- 
tions for the story. This critic says : 


‘“‘The republication of the . . . narrative 
takes place when the nation is looking forward 
to the renewal of an onward march which, we 
all hope and believe, will not be stayed until 
the countrymen of Gordon are once more 
masters of Khartum. No more raids upon 

lish and American travellers peacefully 
pe on the tombs and temples of Upper 
Egypt will ever again be possible ; and it may 
be indeed that, if we do our work rage om of 
the future readers of the Tragedy of the Ki 
will be unable ere many years are past to 
realise the strong foundation of verisimilitude 
on which Mr. Doyle’s story is built. Strong 
enough, however, that foundation was at the 
time when this story was in all probability 
conceived. Mr. Doyle has evidently made 
good use of his own experiences as a Nile 
tourist, and his dramatis persone have been 
sketched from models which might have been 
met with on every ‘stern-wheeler’ that has 
thrashed its way up the river from Shellal for 
many years past. The little sun - dried, 
peppery Anglo-Indian colonel, Cochrane by 
name; the amiable, serious, culture-hunti 
young American graduate, Headingley, wi 

is two coun omen, young and elderly— 
the frank, frivolous, unconventional Sadie 
Adams, and her quaint, dry, Puritanical, but 
eae goa aunt from New England; the 

guid young British Me nape Mr. Cecil 
Brown; the stout and slightly unctuous, but 

uinely devout Nonconformist minister, the 

. John Stuart; the iron-grey, sturdy Irish- 
man, Belmont, famous as a long-distance rifle- 
shot; the prim, formal, untravelled solicitor, 
Mr. James Stephens; and the Voltairian and 
Anglophobe, but not unchivalrous, Frenchman, 
M. Fardet—one and all belong to types suffi- 
ciently familiar and more than —, well 
drawn to make the reader feel that any of them 
might have been fellow-travellers of his own.” 


In a long and appreciative review of Mr. 
Doyle’s story, the Daily Telegraph praises 
Mr. Doyle’s local colour, and the discussions 
he introduces on our Egyptian policy and 
other topics of interest. The Manchester 
Guardian says : 

“The story, though it is, perhaps, a slight 
one, marks an adviaie in Mr! Doy e's Fo 
The plot is better constructed than in some of 
his previous works, and the characterisation is 








admirable. And, owing to reasons that have 
been already indicated, the adventures of the 
party, though they are of an unusual and really 


. | tragic description, never lose the air of proba- 


7 which is so essential to a well-constructed 


Tue Saturday Review justly 


By EF. Besson. remarks that “the case of 
‘Mr. E. F. Benson is a 
curious one.” Space does not permit us to 


follow this critic through his racy sketch of 
the author of Dodo, The Rubicon, The Judg- 
ment Books, The Babe, B.A., and—now—The 
Vintage. What interests the critic is the 
fact that 


**the author of Dodo, whom indolent reviewers 


rise up = jeer at, has written a perfectly | d 


serious study in fiction; and we think it no 
more than justice to say that the success of it 
is beyond question.” 


Concluding a favourable review, this re- 
viewer says : 

‘* We are struck, in laying down The Vintage, 
with the close observation of pastoral life in 
Greece to which Mr. Benson has evidently 
devoted himself. The incidents in the various 
country-side occupations are described with 

t charm and bya firm hand. Especially 
Beantifal are the many nocturnal scenes in the 
Bay of Nauplia, which delight us whenever 
they recur. We would y encourage Mr. 
Benson to pursue a kind of writing for which 
he shows an aptitude of an unusual kind, for 
this new romance is much more in the manner 
of Bjérnson or of Verga than like any English 
specimens that we happen to recollect.” 


The Standard is far more critical. He 
thinks Mr. Benson’s Greeks are capital 
fellows, and he finds the story exciting. 
But 
“the picture in The Vintage seems to lack 
balance. Party per pale, argent, and sable 
makes good heraldry, but lopsided ethics. 
When half through the book, Mr. Benson seems 
to have become aware of this ; thenceforward 
the reader may ‘sup full horrors’ which are 
mostly of Greek . So much blood—and 
so much innocent blood—is shed, that by the 
end of it all he is in this very odd position, that 
his sympathies already estranged by over-stated 
virtues, are clean withdrawn before vices too 
candidly set down. It may, of course, be 
necessary to write history in this fashion, but 
not novels. Novelists are not called on to 
catalogue but to entertain, a fact which our 
author too frequently forgets. Much of the 
war business is detailed in a manner that would 
do well enough for a history book, but in a 
story-book merely suggests skipping to the 
ordinary reader.” 

The Manchester Guardian takes the same 
line : 

‘“‘The personal romance that underlies the 
history suffers from its historical setting and 


from the extraordinary minuteness with which 


the author has set himself to describe various 
aspects of Greek life and various types of Greek 
character. The story in consequence drags, and 


the persons too little humanity and are 
too distinctively Greek to lay hold on our 
affections. An tion should, perhaps, be 


made in the case of ‘little Mitsos,’ but even 
he has been trained into a wmachine-like 
obedience and im ible devotion that is either 
above or below humanity. What lover would 
consent to set fire toa ship in which his lady 
was believed to be sailing fo» 





The Daily Telegraph is content to describe 
the story in an approving vein : 

“The book stands in striking contrast to Mr. 
Benson’s earlier studies in metropolitan life, for 
here we have in almost too conscientious detail 
such scenes as an artist paints when he wanders 
through the modern aspects of Attica and the 
Peloponnese. The boy Mitsos is the incarna- 
tion of the Hellenic spirit, and his career serves 
to typify the battle in which his country is 

Under the advice and influence of 
his uncle, Nicholas Vidalis, he leaves his home 
at Nauplia, journeys to Tripoli and Sparta, and 
deongh most of the Morea, delivering every- 
where the message to the Faithful to ‘ grind 
black corn for the Turks,’ and to be ready for 
the lighting of the beacon fires, the given signal 
for the uprising. A long and picturesque 
history of the insurrection follows, full of vivid 
etails, and everywhere adorned with bright 
patches of local colour and incidents.” 





“The Treeof THIS story has provoked and 
nite. Py, Pleased critics in about equal 
_— egrees. The Atheneum says 

the story, unfortunately, 


‘* falls, or seems to us to fall, into the genre 
ennuyet:x. Why it should do so is one of those 
things that cannot be exactly explained even 
by experts or specialists. The story is not 
a and ey tyne, tiresome; on 
the contrary, and at first especially, it appears 
inclined to develop, in poy artistically, 
on interesting lines. The author has acquired 
a lightness of touch and a knack of presenta- 
tion that promise and do occasionally serve 
well. But the whole — wears a deeply 
premeditated air. The gen aspect and trend 
is at once superficial yet studied. If such a 
thing can be as a touch that seems light and is 
in reality laboured, = _ it here. ~ real 
originality or strength of conception leavens 
the carefully chosen material.” 


Literature says : 


‘*So far as the handling of the characters 
and the plot is concerned, Miss Netta Syrett 
has written an in ing and well-written 
story ; but we would ask her two questions: If, 
as one of her characters says, we are ‘ sickened 
of the eternal sex question,’ why does she show 
so little sympathy with us as to devote herself 
in a novel of 387 pages to a discussion of it; 
and, if it has to be discussed, why does she 
assume that the solution of it which she favours 
is ‘in advance of the age’? We do not ex- 
aggerate when we say that the sex question is 
discussed throughout, for it is clearly in the 
writer’s mind from first to last.” 


But the first critic allows that the author, 
in the earlier scenes, shows 


“a real divination or recollection of childhood. 
. . « The forlorn groping after beauty and 
happiness, the hills of difficulty that on the 

th of educational endeavour loom mountain 
high, the half-comprehended sense of spiritual 
isolation, the lack of sympathy and fellowship, 
are all there.” 


And the second critic concludes : 


‘It is a pleasanter task to congratulate the 
writer on the undoubted power of graphic and 
humorous description she shows. . . on the many 
touches of close observation, such as ‘ the sun- 
shine filtering through a lacework of leaves 
flecked the bracken with burnished silver’— 
most novelists would have said, incorrectly, 
‘ burnished gold’; and on the skill and pathos 
with which she develops the character of 
Christine.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, February 24. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE SACRED PASSION OF 
Our Lorp. By Cardinal Wiseman. Burns 
& Oates. 4s. 

THe VITALITY OF CHRISTIAN DoGMAS, AND 
THEIR PowER OF EvoLuTIon. By A. 
Sabatier, D.D. Translated by Mrs. E. 
Christen. A. & C. Black. 

REASON IN REVELATION; OR, THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL AsPECTs OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Emma Marie Caillard. James Nisbet & 
Co. 2s. 

A Boox or Psatms. Rendered into English 
by the late Arthur Trevor Jebb, M.A. 

eorge Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Links FROM MY Loa-Booxs. By Admiral the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John C. Dalrymple Hay, Bt. 
David Douglas. 

DRAKE AND THE TupoR Navy. By Julian 8. 
Corbett. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 36s. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. By Robert Ganthony. 
Henry J. Drane. 6s. 


Tue Story or Sourn ArricaA. By W. Basil 
Worsfold. Horace Marshall & Son. 


A SrupEnt’s MANUAL OF ENGLISH CoNnsTITU- 
TIONAL History. By Dudley Julius 


Medley, M.A. Second edition. B. H. 
Blackwell (Oxford). 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 1846-1896: 


THE HIsToRY OF ITs First HALF CENTURY. 
Edited by George Brown Goode. City of 
Washington. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


MILLAIS AND HIS Works. By M. H. Spiel- 
mann. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By David Hannay. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons. is. 


ADVENTURES IN LEGZND: BEING THE LAST 
Historic LEGENDS OF THE WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 
A. Constable & Co. 6s. 


Tue Sprorator. Vol. V. Edited by G. 
Gregory Smith. J. M. Dent & Co. 


Toe GREAT FRENCH TRIUMVIRATE: THE 
ATHALIE OF RACINE, THE POLYCEUTE OF 
CORNEILLE, THE MISANTHROPE AND 
TARTUFFE OF MOoLizRE. Rendered into 
English Verse by Thomas Constable. 
Downey & Co. 5s. 


GODEFROI AND YOLANDE: A MEDIAVAL PLAY 
In ONE Act. By Laurence Irving. John 


Lane. 3s. 6d. 
CHAPTERS ON THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Anonymous. W. H. Allen & Co. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


EARLY ForTIFICATIONS IN SCOTLAND: MorTEs, 
Camps, AND Forts. By David Christison, 
M.D. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


Hind HEAD ; OR, THE ENGLISH SWITZERLAND 
AND ITs LITERARY AND HIsToRICAL As- 
SOCIATIONS. By Thomas Wright. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s. 


Sr. 
Grant Richards. 


BoToLPH, ALDGATE: THE STORY OF A 
Ciry ParisH. By A. G. B. Atkinson, 
M.A, 





NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. George Mere- 
dith. Archibald Constable & Co. 6s. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES :—Ovip: MrtTa- 
MORPHOSES. Book XIV. Edited by A. H. 
Allcroft, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. 
W. B. Clive. 1s. 6d. — 


Tue Stupy ©F CHILDREN AND THEIR ScHOOL 
Tramninc. By Francis Warner, M.D. 
Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d. 

ScHILLER’s WILHELM TELL. With Notes by 
W. H. Carruth, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co. 


3s. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES: GENERAL ELE- 
MENTARY ScrENCE. Edited by William 


Briggs, M.A. W.B. Clive. 3s. 6d. 

A GEOGRAPHY OF NoRTH AMERICA, INCLUDING 
THE West INDIES. By Lionel W. Lyde. 
A. & C. Black. 

HistoricaAt LATIN READERS: THE CONQUEST 
OF ITALY AND THE STRUGGLE WITH CAR- 
THAGE, 753 to 200 B.c. By E. G. Wilkin- 
son,M.A. A. & C. Black. 


NORWEGIAN GRAMMAR AND READER. By 
Julius E. Olson. Scott, Foresman & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


How To PuBLISH A BooK OR ARTICLE, AND 
How To PrRopucE A PuiAy: ADVICE TO 
Youre AvuTHors. By Leopold Wagner. 
George Redway. 

NEoO-MALTHUSIANISM : AN ENQUIRY INTO THAT 
SYSTEM WITH REGARD TO ITs Economy 
<= Morauity. By R. Ussher. Gibbings 

. 6s. 


A Boox or Country CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 
By Clifton Johnson. Kegan Paul. 5s. 


THE NEw ENGLAND CounTRY. By Clifton 
Johnson. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


THE MINER’s ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION ; 
, WiTtH ANswERS. By Henry Davies. Chap- 
man & Hall. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART: A HAND- 
BOOK FOR STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
By Selwyn Brinton, B.A. Simpkin, Mar- 


THe Stamp-CoLtEcTor. By W. J. Hardy and 
E. D. Bacon. George Redway. 7s. 6d. 


The following were crowded out of our last 
week's issue : 
PIKE AND PERcH. By Alfred Jardine. 
rence & Bullen, Ltd. 


THe Hanpsooxk TO British Minirary Sra- 
TIONS ABROAD. Compiled by L. C. R. 
Duncombe-Jewell. Sampson Low. 


LEssONS WITH PLANTS. By L. H. Bailey. 
The Macmillan Co. 7s. 6d. 

Stupres AND NOTES OF PHILOLOGY AND 
LITERATURE. Vol. V. Ginn & Co. 6s. 6d. 


TuE EvERY-DAy Book oF NATURAL History : 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By James Cundall. 
Revised by Edward Step. New edition. 
Jarrold & Sons. : 

PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE 
Use or Scuoors. By G. R. Carpenter. 
Macmillan & Co. 

THE PLAINSONG OF THE MAss, ADAPTED FROM 
THE Sarum GRADUAL. Part. I.: THE 
OrprInaky. Thirdedition. Hymn MELopIEs 
FROM THE SARUM SERVIOCE-Books, Printed 
for the Plainsong and Medieval Music 
Society. 

THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIES: PoLITICAL CRIME. 
By Louis Praol. T, Fisher Unwin. 16s. 


Law- 








in the same wynd. 


MopERN PROBLEMS AND CHRISTIAN ETHIcs. 
By W. J. —- Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co. 3s. 

DEBATABLE CLAmms: Essays on SECONDARY 
Epucation. By John Charles Tarver. 

ibald Constable & Co. 6s. 

THE RIGHTLY PRopUCED Voice. By E. David- 
son Palmer. J Williams. 

THE RECORDS OF THE BURGERY OF SHEFFIELD : 
CoMMONLY CALLED THE Town Trust. By 
John Daniel Leader. Elliot Stock. 


THz YEAR’s Music, 1898. Edited by A. C. R. 
Carter. -J. S. Virtue & Co. 2s. 6d. 

THE SAVING OF IRELAND: INDUSTRIAL FINAN- 
CIAL, Poritrcan. By Sir Baden- 
Powell. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 7s. 6d. 

On LaporaTory Arts. By Richard Threlfall, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co. 6s. 

PRISONERS ON OATH: PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
By Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart. Wm. 
Heinemann. 1s. 

THE MounicrpAL YEAR-BooK: 1898, Edited 
by Robert Donald. Edward Lloyd. 1s. 

MopERN PROBLEMS AND CHRISTIAN ETHICs. 
By W. J. Hocking. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co. 


NOTES ON NEW EDITIONS. 


WE have received the second edition of Mr. 
Dudley Julius Medley’s Students’ Manual 
of English Constitutional History. It appears 


four years after the first edition. The 
author has not ch the general plan of 
his book; but he y used in this 


edition works which have been published 
since the first edition appeared. Mr. 
Medley says, for instance, that his indebted- 
ness to Prof. Maitland will ‘be apparent 
on almost every page : 

‘*‘ Prof. Maitland’s previous work had laid 
all future historians of our early Constitu- 
tion under a deep obligation; but even so, 
students were scarcely pcm for the lavish 
su iveness of The Hi; of English Law 
and of Domesday Book and Beyond. One of the 
chief aims of my compilation was to place with- 
in the reach of the young student the results of 
the most recent work. Consequently, whole 
sections have been re-written, and the views 
expressed on many points have been largely 
modified.” 

The book has not been greatly extended in 
length ; but it now runs to over 644 pages. 





Messrs. ConsTaste’s series of Historical 
Novels is continued by Westward Ho ! which 
has been fitly chosen to represent the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The last novel, it will 
be remembered, was Macfarlane’s Camp of 
Refuge, representing the Conqueror’s reign. 
Mr. Laurence Gomme, the editor, says that 
he chose Westward Ho! in preference to 
Kenilworth, because Kenilworth “tells us of 
court life and not national life. And so 
the superiority of Kingsley’s subject was 
held to outweigh the superiority of Scott’s 
art.” 

To the = edition of the Waverley 
Novels is added Old Mortality, in two 
volumes. The frontispiece is a reproduction 
of a Oallewe . 4 Miinborh i — of 
the i in one house 
of which hiek one ig Tradition says 
that Goldsmith, Boswell, and Burns lodged 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


FOUR LETTERS to FRANOE. 1 8._By Eile, Zale With an 


ah Youth of France—I. To 
To the Minister of War. Feap. 













Hilarion,” “ The Scripture Reader of t. 


By 1 Frank Mathew, 





THE SPANISH WINE: a Novel. 











Author of “ The Wood of the Brambles,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
A MAN from the NORTH: a Novel. By E. A. Bennett. 
GODEFRO! | and ¥ YOLANDE: a Play. By Laurence Irving. 
SUMMER M MOTHS: a Play in Four Acts. By William 
MANN, Small 4to, $s. 6d. 





READY MARCH 2nd. 


JOURNALISM for WOMEN: a Practical Guide. By 


E. A. BENNETT, Editor of Woman. Square 16mo, 2s. 64, net, 





CARPET COURTSHIP : a Novel. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 


By Thomas Cobh. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY, 


POEMS. With which is incorporated “CHRIST in HADES.” 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
bn BOOK OF THE YEAR 1897. 
To Mr. 8tephen Phillips has been awarded by the 
Proprietor of ‘‘The Academy” a premium of 
One Hundred Guineas, in accordance with his 
previously proclaimed intention of making that 
gift to the writer of the book which should be 
adjudged worthy to be ‘‘*crowned” as the most 


important contribution to the literature of 1897. 

** Noguch remarkable book of verse as this has appeared for several years. Mr. Philli 
with the work of great masters ; 
YY and do not fall below Landor. 

sensation of ees and that 


the great things which 


of saying that his blank verse 
book is concerned with life and 
our recent lacks..,...W is poeery, its per Phillips for A se, bat chief ore 
aciall e excellences, but c! ‘or the 
Ma ardour of his tlotiness."—Daily Chron —" 
beauty.” — Globe, 





LULLABY | LAND: D: Songs of Ch of Childhood. 


ag A ~4.y 4 -y 
See. of Snencting pines sek beat. Mo more original and. no weeter singer 
of childhood ever breathed. Mr. Robinson’s are more exquisi te, if Possible, in 
and as as abounding as ever in humour a Tey Any child who gets this 
book now will love it as long as he lives.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAKING of a PRIG: a Novel. By Evelyn Sharpe. 6s. 


ae ennms petals of the potential prig raises the book above the commonplace, 
The author’s style great mort it is always nest, crisp, and —_s and shows the 
thor’ Making of a Prig’ is un btedly @ book, 

being either overdrawn or fantastic.” - 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TREE of LIFE: a Novel. By Netta Syrett. Crown 


“The best novel of its kind that has appeared for a long time.” —Academy. 


By Eugene Field. 


With 200 Illustrations by 











SECOND EDITION. 


DERELIOTS : a Novel. By W. J. Locke. Orown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Mr. Locke tells us his story in a te ee eee tae If 


anyone can read the last with 8 cts’ is an 
impressive, an important book...... Yvonne Pyne t creation that any artist might be proud of.” 
Daily Chronicle, 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street; London, W. 


He | cares at all for the deve 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BO S 


NOTES FROM A DIARY.—1873-1881. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, 6.0.8.1, 
Sometime Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. [Just out. 


This work is Scontinastion and completion of the diaries from 1061 to 1672 1) 
by Sir M. E. Grant Duff last year. en 


LATER GLEANINGS: Theological and Ecclesiastical. 
A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Second Edition. Royal 1émo, 3s. 6d. 


KOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


By Mrs. BISHOP. 
With Maps and Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 
Second Impression. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s 


“Mrs, ge now comme to give ublic exactly what was wanted—a book on Korea 
and its affairs. Two excellent maps J a great number of illustrations add greatly to the 
interest of a profoundly interesting book.” —Times. 








[Just out. 








CANON GORE’S NEW WORK. 


AN EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





BIMETALLISM. 
A Summary and Examination of the Arguments For and Against 
a Bimetallic System of Currency. 

By Major LEONARD DARWIN. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
“ The book is the best contribution to the any orevereny of recent years. It may 
be read with advantage by the disputants on both si ”—Scotsma 





LAW AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By EDWARD JENKS, M.A., Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. [Just out. 


ise to say that it is readable and interesting; to the reader who 
pment of ideas as distinguished from the bare calendar of events, 
it is brilliant.”—Literature. 


** It would be scant 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 


in| The LIFE of JOHN NICHOLSON, Soldier and Administrator 
Based on Private and Hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
By Capt. L. J, TROTTER. 
With Portrait and Maps. 8vo, 16s, 


“The reader who cares to know more of a man truly cast in a hero’s mould should read 

this book for himself.”— Yorkshire Daily Post. 

“The Life of John Nicholson’ is a book which should be in every soldier’s hands.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 





A FLOWER HUNTER IN QUEENSLAND. 
Illustrations of Wanderings in Queensland and also in 
New Zealand. 
By Mrs. ROWAN. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 14s. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY 
(Miss Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of 
Baltiboys, 1797-1885). 
Edited by Lady STRACHEY. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


NEW EDITION (NINTH) OF HANDBOOK TO SPAIN. 
By RICHARD FORD. 

Thoroughly Revised and Corrected and brought up todate. [Just out. 

Index'and Directory of Hotels, 4 Maps and 55 carefully drawn Plans of Towns and Buildings. 

2 vols., 20s. 


[Just out. 





[Just out. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Pencils. 


BEST LEAD .- - - 
ALWAYS READY .- - 
NO WASTE. 








USED BY 


THE War OFFICE. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 

New ZEALAND GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 

BANKERs’ CLEARING Hovussz. 

UnitTep States GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Eton COLLEGE. 

Unirep STatrs ARSENAL. 

Unitep States Navy. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER AMERICAN 
Rartway CoMPANIES. 

THe Lonpon Stock ExcHANGE. 

Norra Barris AND MERCANTILE AND 
OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES. 


HOW TO USE: 


Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrament—a slight pull— 
off it comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points 
to every Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away 
or breaking the lead. 

. No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
ngers. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


The Queen. 
“ What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of il sharpeni 
hs extravagant with regard to the consumption of the lead, w h connat ay b yg A 
Westminster Gazette. 
“It is decidedly an ingenious idea.” 
Biack and White. 


“The ‘ Blaisdell’ self-sharpening paper pencil is a remarkab mart i i 
encased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point ta “he iat ® 





If your stationer does not sell them, send 1s. for a set of sample Pencils to— 


BLAISDELL PENCILS CO., LIMITED, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Self-Sharpening. 














The. objections to them, 


and how they haye been met, 





Cateris paribus everyone would rather ~ 
use a fountain pen that carries its own 
ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere 
and at any moment, in preference to an 
ordinary pen, which has to be. dipped in 
the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad 
name from two or three general objections 
to them. ‘‘A fountain pen is all very 
well,” people say, “‘ but it has to be 
carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills 
and makes a hideous mess on the smallest 
provocation. By way of compensation, 
when you want to write, the ink retires 
to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into 
your pocket) and refuses to emerge until 
the pen has been shaken and thumped 
until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW 
PEN has met the difficulty. It does not 
have to. be carried upright; it can be 
carried sideways, upside down, or in any — 
position whatever. The ink cannot 
possibly spill, because it is in a hermeti- 
cally closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no atr-hole. at 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about 
as much as you please; it cannot spill. 
On the other hand, until the CAW PEN 
is opened for use the nib (which is a gold 
one of the finest quality) is immersed in 
the ink. Consequently it writes at once, 
without giving any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the 
only fountain pen which anyone cares to 
use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, 
but it is so convenient for desk use that 

it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is. easily filled, and having a wide 
mouth does not clog with air bubbles 
during that operation. Prices from 


12s. 6d. 


“Caw pens have a repute beyond their 
neighbours.”’— Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is 
that the point rarely suits the writer's 
hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
can be adjusted in an instant. It has 
not all the advantages of the CAW 
FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who 
prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the 
market. Prices from 5s. 





British Depot— 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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